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SINGER 
ELECTRICS 


VEN a ten-year-old quickly realizes how 

easy it is to sew with a Singer Electric. 
Both hands are free to guide the material. 
Both feet are at ease. The mind is free from 
distraction. Silent hidden power facilitates 
the work. 


Today, progressive schools throughout 
the country are replacing out-of-date sew- 
ing equipment with modern Singer Elec- 
trics... are teaching their girls, from the 
elementary grades up, to sew on the 
machines they will use in their own homes 
of the future. Modern equipment simplifies 
the classroom problems. Practically with- 
out exception, schools installing modern 
Singer Electrics note an increased enrolment 
in their sewing classes. Teachers discover 
that sewing is easier to teach—for girls are 
in a more receptive mood and are eager 
to learn to sew this modern Singer way. 


ad 


SINGER SEWING 


~ 








enrolments in Tulsa, Okla., High 


¢ Sewing class 
School greatly increased when modern 
Cp Singer Electrics were installed. 


More 


There are Singer models for every school 
purpose—from the little Singer “20” for 


primary grades to the Student Model 
Singer Electric designed especially for the 
sewing classroom. A representative of our 
Educational Department will call upon 
request to discuss with you your present or 
future needs. He will also help you develop 
a definite program for gradually modern- 
izing your sewing machine equipment. 


Free Singer Educational Service 


If your school does not now offer a course in ma- 
chine sewing, our Educational Department will 
gladly cooperate with you in planning and laying 
out a classroom in the most efficient way; in fur- 
nishing free wall charts, free manuals for students, 
free text-books for teachers; and in placing at your 
disposal an intensive course in practical machine 
operation and adjustment. There is absolutely 
no cost or obligation for any of these services. 


SINGER SEWING MACHINES ARE 
USED ALMOST EXCLUSIVELY IN 
SCHOOLS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


— 
—_ 
“one 


MACHINE Co., INC. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, ROOM 1312 + SINGER BUILDING + NEW YORK, N.Y. 


SINGER SEWING MAcHINE COMPANY Name 
Educational Department, Room 1312 
Singer Building, New York, N. Y. 
Please have a representative call and 
tell us about your Educational Service. 
, 


School Address 


City 


__ State Xe 





Copyright U. S. A. 1931, by The Singer Manufacturing Co. All rights reserved for all countries 
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MAKING THE MOST 
OF THIS NUMBER 


WITHIN the last two years the change in social and economic conditions has af- 
fected all groups of people and has afforded Home Economics the best possible opportunity to 
show its value in communities. Reduced incomes and curtailed spending power naturally turn 
people’s minds to a study of comparative values, especially in those lines that have to do with every 
day living, food, shelter and clothing. What shall home economics teach that will best meet the 
needs of this changing order? That question formed the theme for the recent meeting of the De- 
partment of Supervisors and Teachers of Home Economics of the N.E.A, in July. In this number 
we are privileged to publish several of the papers that endeavor to answer it. In addition Miss 
Emeline Whitcomb summarizes the program of the meeting on page 314. 


cae 
Nutritional Research DR. Jane Dale divides nutritional research into three groups and discusses each in 
relation to present social and economic conditions. You will be interested in her presentation and 
in her plea for a more critical attitude on the part of the home economics teacher in evaluating pub- 
lished reports of the various types of nutritional research, and for closer attention to teaching a 
nutrition program balanced so that each of the recognized nutritional factors receives due emphasis. 


AUBYN Chinn of the National Dairy Council points out the opportunities that the 
present economic depression have brought about for community service on the part of home eco- 
nomic classes. She describes the work they have done in planning low cost family food budgets. 


° 
Applied Art CAROLINE Austin has writen a group of ten projects showing ways in which the 
designs in old oriental rugs may be applied to the study of art in home decoration. This should be 
useful to teachers interested in the correlation of art and home economics classes, and should stim- 
ulate the planning of similar projects based on the study of design principles from other sources. 


i 

Home Economics for |T is no longer considered “sissy” for boys to be interested in home economics work 
B or to express a desire for courses in various phases of home economics. Cooking classes for boys 
oys have been in existence for some years, and certain schools make a year’s work in home economics 


for boys and in manual training for girls part of the required course. These courses are called by 
various names, but they are gradually coming to include as part of their content, nutrition, family 
relationships, selection and care of clothing. In this issue Maud Wilson Dunn describes a course 
in Family Adjustments for Senior High School Boys that has been worked out and .used in the 
Polytechnic High School of Long Beach, California. Martha Binkley tells of the Home Crafts 
Course for boys that has been established for six years in Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Rural Home Economics RURAL school teachers in many parts of the country are often faced with the 
problem of organizing some course of home economics work suited to the needs of the community 

Course in which they find themselves located. The State Normal and Industrial School of Ellendale, North 
Dakota, has tried to aid these teachers by planning a six weeks course in Rural Home Economics 
which Bess Oerke has described for you on page 316. Although this work is still in the constructive 
stage and the course is not suggested as a complete or ideal one at present, it has been valuable 
and is published as an aid to those who may be working on a similar problem. 


For Clothing Classes THOSE who have found difficulties in planning a laboratory period in home economics 
that is successful in keeping all students busy and interested, will be glad of the suggestions offered 
in the plan worked out by Iva I. Sell on page 305. This is planned for a ninth grade clothing class, 
and is the first of a series of articles by Miss Sell dealing with laboratory period plans in clothing 


and foods. 





Christmas Is Coming SO look next month for the first of our Christmas ideas and articles that will help 


in planning your Christmas programs and lessons. 
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utritional Research 
In Relation to Changing 
ocial and Economic Conditions 


UTRITIONAL research is of 

three fairly distinct types. The 

first type is carried on by 
men and women with thorough training 
in the more rigorous sciences, chemistry, 
physics and physiological chemistry. 
They give painstaking care to experi- 
ments which are subject to quite accur- 
They weigh and balance 
ali results and criticize all deductions 
carefully. Such work we think of as 
scientific in the best sense of the word— 


ate control. 


an advancement of organized knowledge.- 


Most of it is found in the laboratories 
of our truest universities or of the large 
medical foundations in which there is 
personnel with thorough training, and 
the scholarly attitude and the patience 
which enables one to subordinate desire 
for immediate result to the satisfaction 
of investigating a problem thoroughly. 

Such high grade research is not neces- 
sarily impractical. True, some of it does 
not have an immediate application, as the 
work of Levene at Rockefeller Institute 
on nucleic acids. Bloor at Harvard on 
fat metabolism, Sherman at Columbia 
on enzyme chemistry, Carrell at Rocke- 
feller on the development of tissues. 
But much of it has always developed in 
the attempt to solve practical problems, 
as the early work with gelatine as a 
cheap protein food for the half-starved 
French peasant; the work of many of 
our agricultural experiment stations on 
cattle feeds as sources of energy, pro- 
tein and minerals; the work of Osborne 
on the chemistry and nutrition value of 
vegetable proteins. ‘ 

Osborne attempted rigid control of ex- 
periments involving the use of his puri- 


fied proteins. The small amounts avail- 


By 


Jane Dale, Ph. D.' 


Consulting Dietitian, 
Los Angeles 


able led to the development of feeding 
experiments with small animals. His 
experience typifies the inauguration of a 
second type of nutritional research. Liv- 
ing subjects are used in experimentation. 
Therefore in addition to the single vari- 
able of a well-planned experiment there 
are natural variations in the experimental 
material. If dependable conclusions are 
to be drawn enough subjects must be 
used for the sound application of statis- 
tical methods in evaluating findings. 
With such precaution this work may be 
of great value. 

This is the type of research which has 
been most emphasized in the last twenty 
some of our 


In contributing 


years. It has produced 
most valuable findings. 

the facts which support our present vita- 
min theory, it has also made a strong 
popular appeal and had contributed to 
the popularization of all nutritional 


knowledge. 


NFORTUNATELY many of the gen- 
eral conclusions presented in research 
reports are based upon insufficient evidence, 
Hasty interpretation of findings is fre- 
later withdrawal is often 
This fault is most common 


quent and 
necessary. 
in those fields in which present-day pres- 
sure for publication overwhelms the in- 
vestigator who has not acquired the 
fundamental viewpoint of the scientist. 


In the state experiment stations desire 


to justify expenditure of public funds 
hastens publication on the part of the 
workers and 


less thoroughly trained 


those directors who fail to realize the 
complications involved in nutritional re- 
search. In many universities promotion 
depends entirely upon volume of publi 


cation. Among medical men_ publica- 


tions are necessary in gaining admis- 
sion to the honorary societies and de- 
sirable in securing that vaguely ethical 
“legitimate publicity” which the prac- 
tising physician needs. 

need to pay 


In medical research we 


even more attention to adequate num- 
bers of cases as support for any sound 
conclusions, The biological variations 
between subjects are wider and may be 
extended by the occurrence of patho- 


logical conditions Moreover exact 
control of human subjects is almost al 
ways an impossibility. They all have 
minds of their own and a more or less 
strong will to cooperate. Besides the 
very nature of approach of the physician 
to his case precludes exact control. His 
main object is, and always must be, the 
rapid cure of the patient, and controlled 
receive secondary 


experimentation must 


consideration. 
In our nutritional 
a clinical basis we must also discount the 


research which has 


value of some of the published reports 


because of the use of rapid routine 


methods in analyzing material and check- 


ing results. Laboratory practice in the 


ordinary hospital and clinic is designed 
ior quick findings at the least expense 


1 Paper presented before meeting of Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Teachers of Home Eco- 


nomics of the N. E. A., at Los Angeles July, 193 








It does not approach in accuracy the 
chemical and biochemical methods of 
the universities and _ those hospitals 
which give research a place of prime im- 
portance on their programs. 

To further complicate the value of 
such investigations the interpretation of 
findings is often attempted by men who 
have little knowledge of all the accumu- 
lated material in that tremendously large 
field—nutrition. 


[ clarify the question of interpreta- 
tion of experiments and the misleading 
advice which may follow, I should like 
to cite some of the current much-dis- 
cussed work upon the cause of dental 
caries. Nutrition is an important con- 
trolling factor; possibly the most impor- 
tant factor. One school of research work- 
ers claims that deficient intake of vita- 
min C is responsible and advocates a diet 
high in vitamin C, adequate in vitamins 
A, D and G, moderate in protein and 
fat and extremely low or even entirely 
lacking in cereals. Another school 
claims that a diet which is potentially 
alkaline in reaction will give the most 
satisfactory control. From entirely dif- 
ferent theoretical considerations they 
advise a diet which is quite similar to 
that of the first school. Vegetable and 
fruit intake is high and as much of this 
material may be raw, vitamin C intake 
is almost sure to be high; protein is ade- 
quate and comes almost entirely from 
milk and cheese; vitamins A, D and G 
are adequate or liberal; cereals are re- 
duced to a minimum, often amounting to 
just that amount of wheat which is pres- 
ent in a moderate allowance of lima bean 
bread. Practical results with both diets 
are excellent. But it is obvious that 
they do not support a clear case for 
either vitamin C or for potential al- 
kalinity as the controlling factor. 

Both of these diets are deficient in 
vitamin B. In this they illustrate an 
error into which the superficially trained 
experimenter in nutrition is apt to fall; 
that is, emphasis upon one nutritional 
factor and neglect of others which are 
equally important. Sound nutrition de- 
pends upon a balanced intake of many 
nutritional essentials. Proteins, minerals, 
vitamins, energy intake, acid-base bal- 
ance, bulk and water intake must always 
be considered. Under certain conditions 
fat-carbohydrate ratio and digestibility 
must also receive attention. Much in- 
teresting work is being done in the 
laboratories in this country and in Eng- 
land on the balance in requirement for 
each of the nutritional factors, and we 
hope to know before long just how in- 
crease in protein or carbohydrate intake 
affects need for vitamin B; whether or 
not there is a definite relation between 
vitamin requirement and the less known 
minerals, and a quantitative relation be- 
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tween calcium-phosphorus utilization and 
the amounts of vitamin D available. 

Meanwhile we have strong reason to 
believe that a diet which omits the whole 
grain cereals is efficient in vitamin B. Dr. 
Morgan of Berkeley has recently tested 
the point with a group of underweight 
children who were on the high fruit- 
vegetable diet which has become so com- 
mon among a large number of our people. 
Such a diet is usually very low in all 
breads and cereals. She found that a 
similar group made a better weight in- 
crease when they received the same fun- 
damental diet supplemented with wheat 
germ. She concluded that the original 
diet which was high in fruits and vege- 
tables and low in cereals was low, or at 
least inadequate, in vitamin B. 

Research of the second type which 
uses living subjects and which, there- 
fore, should have more critical interpre- 
tation is almost always intensely prac- 
tical, One reason for this has been sug- 
gested in the warning against hastily 
announced findings. A much more impor- 
tant reason is found in the social and 
economic changes which have taken 
place in the period in which nutritional 
research has increased so rapidly in vol- 
ume. We have been forced to study the 
relative economy of different foods and 
have therefore made a detailed study of 
their mineral and vitamin values, thus 
rounding out our earlier knowledge of 
their protein and energy values. From 
the social point of view we have gradu- 
ally learned to attach greater importance 
to the optimum development of children 
and have studied the effect of each of the 
recognized nutritional factors upon 
growth. We have engaged upori a cam- 
paign of education of the public which 
is designed to increase both happiness 
and economic efficiency. We have been 
led thereby to increase our emphasis 
upon prevention of disease and have in- 
evitably considered nutritional condition 
as an important factor in controlling 
metabolic disorders and building up re- 
sistance to infections. 


HE third type of nutritional research 

which we must consider is of very re- 
cent development. Unlike the first two 
types it is not disinterested. It is sup- 
ported by commercial interests and owes 
its development to the rapidly changing 
economic conditions of the past fifteen 
years. That period had brought a tre- 
mendous increase in commercial food 
preparation and a parallel simplification 
of food preparation in the home. The 
first claim to consideration of the com- 
mercial products lay in their preserva- 
tion of foods, and the cleanliness of the 
product came under government control 
rather quickly. The appeal to the house- 
wife has been made on the score of at- 
tractiveness of product and of economy 
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of time, effort and money. Recently 
many commercial concerns have studied 
the nutritional value of their prepara- 
tions in order to perfect technique of 
production or to establish additional 
value in urging sales. 

A brief note of the kinds of research 
which are being carried on will be of 
interest. The National Canner’s As- 
sociation has made a valuable study of 
the vitamin content of canned fruits and 
vegetables and has developed a practical 
technique for conserving those values. 
The dairy interests are supporting valu- 
able research into the mineral and vita- 
min values of evaporated and powdered 
milks and the digestibility of various 
milk products for children. The cereal 
manufacturers are supporting some re- 
search, although just at present the most 
interesting and valuable cereal investiga- 
tions belong to the second rather than 
the third class of research. I may cite 
the experiments of Dr. Morgan of the 
University of California dealing with the 
effect of toasting upon the digestibility 
of the cereals and upon the utilization of 
the cereal proteins; and the work of Dr. 
Murlin and his associates at the Univer- 
sity of Rochester upon the relative values 
of different types of commercial cereal 
products. 


OMMERCIAL research has also fol- 

lowed the modern pressure for de- 
velopment of new markets for natural 
products. Think for a moment of the ad- 
vertising space devoted to the citation of 
the nutritional value of the citrus fruits, 
bananas and milk products. Most of the 
actual research supported by these interests 
is in the hands of well-trained men and 
women whose personal integrity is high, 
but their findings pass through the hands 
of advertising experts and the natural em- 
phasis upon sales points often mislead 
the public. 

Research of this type illustrates very 
forcibly the necessity for constant em- 
phasis upon the balance of nutritional 
factors. Several years ago an investi- 
gation sponsored by the orange growers 
showed that underweight children gained 
more rapidly when orange juice rather 
than milk was given as a mid-morning 
meal. This is undoubtedly true. Milk 
fat retards the emptying of the stomach 
and the sensation of hunger is therefore 
delayed. The child who was below par 
did not have a keen appetite for the meal 
which followed the milk supplement 
and the purpose of the supplement in in- 
creasing total food intake was defeated. 
We are willing to grant that for all chil- 
dren except those with the most robust 
appetite the mid-morning or mid-after- 
noon feeding, if given at all, should be 
of a kind which does not destroy appc- 
tite for the next regular meal. We are 
not willing to interpret the investigation 

(Continued on page 326) 








Note: The foilowing plan has been devised to take care of 
16 pupils, keeping them all progressively busy. It is ad- 
mittedly more difficult to plan a workshop or laboratory period 
than a conventional class period in home economics, and this 
plan has been evolved in an effort to work out a satisfactory 
solution. Plans for laboratory periods in foods will be pub- 
lished in following months. 


Topic: Workshop on Seams of Pajamas. 


Class: Ninth grade, University High School. 


Aims: 1. To keep all pupils progressively busy with a 
definite goal for each, and to have as many seams 
finished as possible. 


A Plan for a Laboratory Period 
In Clothing Construction 






By 
Iva I. Sell 


Assistant Professor, Home Economics Education 
University of West Virginia 


What How 


a. Need for careful and fre- principle to your pressing? 


quent pressing. How wide do you think the 
b. A uniform width of seims seams should be on this ma- 


needs to be attained. terial ? 











Le) 


. To set up standards for pressing and to have 


some garments pressed. 


3. To emphasize the value of high standards in all 


stages of the development of a garment. 


Time Schedule: 


Introduction and approach to workshop, 10 minutes. 
Laboratory teaching and supervision, 45 minutes. 
Closing of the laboratory lesson, 5 minutes. 


Illustrative Material: 


1, French seams—showing 
standards for finished seams. 


steps of construction and 


2. Flat fell seams—showing steps of construction and 


standards for finished seams. 


3. Pajamas that are mussed due to careless storing and 
handling. (Selected from the class.) 

4. Pajamas that are clean and well pressed even though 
handled. (Selected from the class.) 

5. A bound slash opening—to show steps of construction 


and standards. 


6. A seam showing retracing. 


Note: 3 and 4 need to be handled very tactfully in order 
that the illustrations will not be taken too personally. 


Approach 


Yesterday you judged and observed a well made flat fell 
seam; you also listed the characteristics of a standard flat 
fell seam on the board. Today I have some practice seams 


that were made in one of my classes last year. 


I would 


like to have you examine them carefully so that you can tell 
me what you think of their standards. 


What 
Introduction 10 minutes 


Judging and evaluating the 
practice French and flat-fell 
seams made in an _ earlier 
ninth grade class. The seams 
are numbered. 


Determine your reasons for 
vour decisions as to the 
poorest and the best. 
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How 


May I ask one of you to 
pass these slips of paper 
about? Each girl is to have 
two slips; one for the French 
seams and one for the flat 
fell seams. 

Study the seams very care- 
fully. Find the seams that 
you think are the poorest 
and the best of both the flat 
fell and the French seams. 
When you have finished you 
will have selected four seams. 


Did you ever hear that a 
stitch in time saves nine? 
How can you apply that 


c. Machine stitching should 
have no wrong and right 
side. On a flat fell seam 
the stitching should look 
like a railroad track. 

d. Thread used should match 
the material. 

e. Is handled with care; 
stored carefully between 
class periods. 

Setting up a goal for the 

laboratory period so as to 

keep all pupils progressively 
busy. 


How can you keep the seams 
an even width? 

“A good seamstress respects 
her material and her gar- 
ment,” how does she show 
this respect? How can you 
follow this example in to- 
day’s lesson? 


Will you write on a slip of 
paper your goal for today? 
If you expect to be doing 
several things list them in 
the order in which you ex- 
pect to do them. Leave this 
paper on your desk where I 
can see it without interrupt- 
ing you. 


Workshop or Laboratory (45 minutes) 


Margaret: 
Needs to press pajamas 
before attempting her sec- 
ond stitching. 


Hazel 
is finishing her belt 


Nellie 
is stitching the second row 
of her flat-fell seam 


Ruth 
is ready to put in a bound 
slash in the waist line of 
her pajamas 


Marjorie and Barbara 
are working on _ their 
seams—they do not yet un- 
stand how to retrace. 


Demonstrate to Margaret in 
what way her pressing is at 
fault. Let Ruth see it too, 
because she has had a simi- 
lar difficulty. 


Let her show the class how 
to turn the belt on a ruler. 


Encourage her to work a 
little more slowly. In her 
case “haste literally makes 


waste.” 


Let her study the reference 
in “Brown and others-Cloth- 
ing Construction.” Then let 
her try a practice bound 
slash. She is ahead of the 
others and may as well ex- 
veriment with this problem. 
Since Virginia and Margaret 
will be needing this too, they 
may be permitted to work in 


1 group if they so choose. 


Let Esther show these two 
girls how she retraces so “it 
is easy and permanent.” 


(Continued on page 323) 














By 


Florence Tennant 


Graduate Student, Home Economics De- 
partment, Mills College, California 





44 § SHELLED the peas!,” “TI set the 
table!,” “I drink my milk ,” “I want 
some more!,” are the type of re- 

marks one hears in the dining room of 
the Mills College Nursery School. Din- 
ner time, which comes after a_ busy 
morning of work and play, is the happy 
ending of a nursery school day. 

How much the children en- 
joy a meal when there is an 
opportunity to share actively 
If they 
shell peas which are not to 


in its preparation! 


be used until the following 
day, as the children enter the 
dining room, some one in- 
variably says, “Where are my 
peas?” Participation in prep- 
aration increases interest in 
food and appetites for it. 
Second helpings are more fre- 
quent when even one child 
has helped in some way to- 
ward the preparation of a 
meal, 

The children take turns 
helping one of the teachers 
set the tables—little tables, 
seating four to six, which are 
just the right height for boys 
and girls between the ages of 
twenty months and five years. 


It is fun to place napkins on 
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Dinner Time 
At Mills College 
Nursery School! 


The children above 
are shelling peas 
for dinner, and 
those at the left 
are arranging flow- 
ers for the tables. 
They obviously en- 
joy it! 


the bright-colored cloth and to arrange the 
silver in approved grown-up fashion— 
with the little fork on the left and the 
little spoon on the right. Only the very 
little children use a spoon for the entire 
meal, and as soon as possible, they are 
taught to use a fork. Of course, there 
are mishaps at first, but these diminish 





This is a view of the large play room at the school, where we 
see many of the children happily and constructively occupied in 
a quiet way. 





in frequency and practically disappear in 


a short time, but it does take effort and 
patience on the part of both teacher and 
child. The smaller children use shallow 
bowls until they can eat without pushing 
the food off a plate. The children are 
as anxious as are the teachers to discard 
the bowls and receive food on small 
plates. 

No matter how correctly the silver- 
ware and linen are placed, the table is 
not complete without a centerpiece. The 
centerpieces are tiny bowls of flowers 
which the children have arranged out-of- 
doors, as is shown in the picture. Con- 
tainers filled with water are not easy to 
carry, so the stems are inserted in moist 
sand which keeps the flowers fresh as 
well as in order. The children choose 
their own flowers from a large tray filled 
with assorted blooms from the college 
gardens. 

The Director of the Nursery School 
thought it would be an excellent plan to 
have the children carry out the entire 
process involved in the serving of one 
food in the noon-time dinner. For this 
she chose peas. [eas were 
planted and when _ these 
should mature, the children 
were to pick them from the 
vines, shell and cook them. 
The plan was excellent but a 
bevy of quail came and ate 
the peas almost as fast as they 
were planted. This caused 
the downfall of a delightful 
plan, but next year the gar- 
den will be screened and the 
quail will have to find their 
dinner elsewhere. 

A majority of the children 
like milk, but a few find it 
not so easy to drink the re- 
quired three small glasses. 
Help has come in many in- 
stances by allowing the chil- 
dren to pour their own milk. 
Milk does taste much better 
if one can pour it out of a 
pitcher ! 

I have mentioned the direct 
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ways by which the children 
contribute to the noon-day 
meal—through gardening, 
shelling peas, setting the 
table, and arranging flow- 
ers. They also aid in mak- 
ing the meal a_ success 
through little ways which 
are not so evident. The 
children unconsciously 
lend themselves to a day’s 
plans which promise the 
best conditions for the 
cultivation of a good ap- 
petite and a happy frame 
of mind, without which 
no meal can be entirely 
successful. 

A good appetite accom- 
panies excellent health. In 
the morning the doctor or 
nurse carefully examines 
each child to be sure he 
is feeling well and has no 
communicable disease. If there is the 
least evidence of even a slight cold or a 
suspicion of any other disease, the child 
is sent home immediately, but if he is 
physically fit, he prepares for a morning 
of out-of-doors play alternated with play 
in-doors in the large play room shown in 
the picture. This exercise aids in stimu- 
lating a healthy appetite. In the middle 
of the morning, either orange or tomato 
juice is served; and at this time also, 
cod liver oil is given to those who need it. 
The mid-morning luncheon is quite in- 
formal. In pleasant weather the children 
sit around tables under the trees while 
one of the instructors pours the drink 
and serves it with their assistance. Free 
play, little excursions around the cam- 
pus, and work at interesting occupations 
take up the major part of the morning. 
About half an hour before dinner time 
Washing and getting ready for the meal 
is in order. 
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A period of quiet follows 








The source of some 
of the wisdom 
which guides the 
nursery school — 
the library, which 
contains a collec- 
tion of books and 
periodicals of the 
fields and which is 


eagerly consulted 
by the_ student 
teachers. 


Here are two more 
glimpses of the 
children — helping 
set tables in the 
attractive dining 
room (left) and 
using their own 
neatly - arranged 
and accessible 
toilet articles be- 
fore mealtime 
(below) 





during which the children rest on in 
dividual cots and listen to music. ‘This 
prepares them to be in a happy frame 
of mind for dinner. 

Thus the children do contribute in 
directly to the success of the dinner by 
developing a good appetite through a 
morning of play and work out-of-doors 
and a happy mood is practically insured 
by a period of quiet recreation and rest 
directly preceding meal time. 
successiul 


itself 


Further contributions to a 
meal are made during the meal 
when the children are allowed to discuss 
quietly the morning happenings, but not 


to become excited or boisterous. This 
cncourages the establishment of good 
habits of conduct during a meal. Good 


eating habits are encouraged by making 
it fashionable for each child to eat every- 
thing that is put on his plate and a sand- 
drink 


wich besides, and 


three small glasses of 
milk, before he has any 
dessert. <A 


graduate student sits at 


teacher or 


each table and contributes 


by various means. what- 
ever aid is needed to in 
sure the goal of dessert 
There is nothing 
startlingly new about the 
methods described here, 
but we feel they cannot be 
overemphasized hecaus¢ 
they are so simple and 
prove so. cflective Fur 
thermore, these methods 
help both children and in- 
structors to smooth, happy 
lives. 

Llow fascinating a sim 
ple meal becomes to the 
children when “we all 


contribute!” 



































EVEN years ago, a boy in Central 
High School, Tulsa, made a request 
to the Principal that he be allowed 
to take some of the units then being of- 
Crafts 
girls. This request was made in a school, 


fered in the Home Classes for 
where the Principal was interested in a 
course of “More Worthy Home Mem- 
bership” for boys, a home economics de- 
partment that was giving consideration 
to the incorporation of such a course in 
its department, and a community of par- 
ents concerned with having their boys 
given the advantage of taking such a 
course, as they had shown from their re- 
sponse to a questionnaire. 

From this beginning:--a request for 
the course from a student, a desire for 
the work expressed by the parents, a 
home economics department ready to in- 
corporate the course in its department 
and a Prircipal vitally interested, co- 
operative, and willing to use all of his in- 
fluence to make it a success—we have 
today a well-established Crafts 
Course for A course that 
reached approximately 3500 boys in its 
six years of existence, with a present 
yearly enrollment of 600; a course, which 
even though requested, was considered 
by the general public as a “frill” in edu- 
cation, an attempt to feminize boys, to a 
course today established as a vital part 
of the high school curriculum, command- 


Home 


boys. has 


ing equal educational respect with other 
courses. 
1. Place of Course in the High School 

Curriculum 

The course is a prerequisite for gradu- 
ation, required during the junior year, 
but in some cases selected by students 
during their sophomore or senior years. 
It is a combination course, given with 
physical education. It is offered the en- 
tire year, for example, three class peri- 
ods per week are given to Home Crafts 
and two to physical education and visa- 
versa the second One-half 
credit is given for the year’s work. 


semester. 


The course is a part of the home eco- 
nomics curriculum. This is in part due 
to the fact that the beginning 
“Home and Family’ Relations” 


formed the basis of all units. 
Il. The Content of the Course 

We use the interest approach in de- 
ciding on the units to be taught and their 
time of presentation. 


from 
has 


For instance, we 
find boys of this age are interested in 
making themselves attractive by being 
well-dressed. So during the fall months, 
we begin our work with the clothing unit 
at a time when the boys are interested 
in buying their fall clothes. 

The content of the course is divided 
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Home Economics for Boys 


Some of the 
topics and the number of lessons given 
to each unit are also herewith included: 


into the following units. 


A. Clothing for 
boy 


high = school 
12 lessons 

Dress in relation to personality, in- 
dividuality, 
mon 


the 


and appropriateness; com- 


making men’s 
clothes; comparison of fabrics in rela- 
tion to durability and cost; selection, care 


and repair of clothing; personal groom- 


fabrics used in 


ing; standards of dress; vocational op- 
portunities in the textile industry. 
B. Nutrition .... 28 lessons 
Personal health of the boy and the re- 
nutrition to his mental and 
physical efficiency in school, in athletics, 


lation of 


and in work; food values; selection of 
balanced meals in school cafeteria or 
commercial lunch rooms; optimum diet 
for physical development; food for the 
family and cost of feeding a family in 
this community; special diets. 


C. Social Usage .. 5 lessons 
Table etiquette and the duties of a 


host; business etiquette and good be- 


havior for various occasions. 

D. Home and Family 
and Personality 

The purpose of the home and family, 


Relationships 
18 lessons 


how family life developed; present day 
problems confronting family life; factors 
contributing to successful famiily life; 
personality of the family members and 
appreciation of the contribution of each 
member to the group; citizenship in the 
home and relation of the home to the 
community interests. 


15 lessons 
architec- 
building 


E. House Planning .. 

Appreciation of domestic 
ture; and 
codes of the city; renting vs. owning a 
home; methods of owning a home; 
homestead law of state; household me- 
chanics such as heating, lighting and 
plumbing; furnishing and decorating a 
boy’s room or a business office; a study 
of simple house plans from the stand- 
point of convenience, ventilation and 
conservation of floor space. 


housing standards 


F. Child Care and Development Unit 

This unit is given throughout the 
course, being incorporated in the other 
For example, before Christmas 
gifts suitable for the family are dis- 
cussed, food for the child is discussed 
under the study of nutrition, et cetera. 


units. 


G. Spending and Saving the Family 
PABOMEC 5255000 
Standards of living; sources of income; 


12 lessons 


items of the budget—food, shelter, cloth- 
ing, operating, development and savings; 


investments and savings institutions; 
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y 
Martha Binkley’ 
Central High School 

Tulsa, Okla. 


(Emphasis is placed cn savings and in- 


-vestments ‘for the clothing unit has in- 


cluded clothing budgets, the nutrition 
unit included the cost of food and the 
house planning unit stressed the various 


. Ways and means of financing a home.) 


II. Classroom Methods 

We have a heterogenous group of boys 
both as to chronological .and mental 
growth. For example, in the same class 
I often have sophomores and seniors; 
boys of very high mental ability and 
boys of very low mental ability. 

We have tried various methods in an 
endeavor to interest each boy in this 
heterogenous group. At the present 
time and for the past two years, we have 
been using the “contract method,” based 
on a tentative course of study. Prob- 
lems and activities are used to stimulate 
interest, so that the exceptional student 
finds many problems to solve, while the 
“slower” student works on less compli- 
cated problems and some he can solve. 
The classroom is reaily a 
laboratory. 

We use the socialized method of reci- 
tation. The students carry on the dis- 
cussion, bring up their problems and 
then solve them. The teacher is always 
in the background, but is ever alert in 
the guidance of the discussion. 


research 


IV. Some Reactions to the Course on the 
Part of Students 


Many of you are teachers and I know 
that you know that the reactions of all 
students to your courses are not favor- 
able. All boys are not interested in the 
work, perhaps because we fail to find 
their particular interests. So those boys 
acquire little in the development of right 
attitudes, habits, and appreciations. For 
example, one boy said, “I like the unit 
of house planning the least because I 
think the wife should choose the type of 
house and all the furnishings in it. An- 
other boy wrote, “I liked the budget 
least because most people when they see 
something they especially like, buy it, 
with complete disregard for the budget.” 
However, the few negative responses are 
much overbalanced by the positive. For 
example, one boy wrote, “I liked the 
unit on the study of personality, because 
nothing in my estimation is more in- 
teresting than the study of human na- 
It helped me to analyse and ap- 

(Continued on page 326) 


ture. 


1 Prepared from paper_given before the meeting 
of the Department of Supervisors and Teachers 
of Home Economics of the N. E, A. at Los 
Angeles, July, 1931. 
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Courtesy of A. and M. Karagheusian, Inc. 





Design Projects from Oriental Rugs 


A typical example of a Persian design (from the Sarouk district) which has 
been reproduced in a modern American rug. 


ODAY as never before all ages are 

impatient of principles or ideas back 

of any art or work, everything must 
have an applied appeal to hold attention. 
A study of design, therefore, finds a keen- 
er response if the students can see ap- 
plications of the ideals of beauty, if they 
can work out similar problems and study 
the results of masters in any design. The 
beauty that was a part of actual life was 
the art of the Hellenic days, and in this 
turning to applied art we may find that 
today’s young people are unconsciously 
building better than they know. 

Every one of us in our daily life and 
social contacts has to see and use floor 
coverings, select or be influenced by some 
person’s wise or ignorantly poor choice. 
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Why then do we not take up with students 
in the art classes a study of design princi- 
ples in the form of Oriental rug projects 
rather than as examples of abstract 
theories? 

The sources of study are many—from 
museums, photographs, reproductions of 
old designs, antique Orientals that may be 
seen, and let us not scorn the well de- 
signed advertisements which show pat- 
terns. Such study makes the student feel 
a vital relation betwcen art study and 
home surroundings, for we must admit 
that some—not all—modern reproductions 
bring to many homes beauty of design that 
has not been excelled in past centuries. 

The instructor may have at hand good 
reference books and illustrative material 






Ideas for a New 
and Unusual Project 


By 
Caroline F. Austin 


to start the work, but leading students to 
do their own searching will bring them 
in contact with much that will be valuable 
to them, in cultivating judgment, acquir- 
ing lore, and in a feeling that art is not 
a school occupation of mysterious origins. 

Project I might be developed in an in- 
troductory period by showing plates and 
books of Oriental rugs, with brief refer- 
ences to their origin and individuality of 
work. The repetition of patterns making 
the design rather than the use of different 
motifs is readily observed, and the stu- 
dents can sketch some part of the pattern 
which is repeated. Alternation, rather than 
identical simple repetition, comes in na- 
turally, with many patterns. 

A study of the rugs reproduced here 
will give an excellent idea of the way in 
which designs were worked out in oriental 
rugs, and will furnish suggestions for 
developing the projects. 

Project II, coming after the students 
have been asked to look up patterns from 
Oriental designs for themselves, may be 
worked out by leading a discussion of 
what makes the rug pleasing, working out 
the idea of balance, skilled transition from 
one simple motif to another, symmetry, 
and opposition. These last two ideas are 
well developed in consideration of the 
main portion and the border, the more 
compact border a harmonious concentra- 
tion of lines and solids not unlike the 
more widely radiated central design. 

Project II] brings up the question of 
what these designs came from, and if de- 
sired the development may be handled by 
short reports which had been assigned a 
few students in advance. The fact that 
plants, flowers, and objects familiar to 
the ancient Persian or other Eastern 
craftsmen were used shows the close con- 
tact of handicrafts and living conditions. 
The Lotus and Cyprus, the Pine, floral 
sprays and smaller units, the urn and such 
objects may be identified. 

Project IV is a natural development 
from III—for the design motifs are not 
exact copies, and the principles of decora~ 
tion which demand conventionalization are 
taken up. The simplest informal conven- 
tionalization may be found in some, while 


others are more formal—such as the lotus 
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Reproduced by courtesy of W. and J. 





Sloane, New York, 


An antique Chinese rug which is a beautiful example of Chinese technique. 


in a Kirman rug, the Cypress of the same 
designs, the more abstract Kashan panel 
floral 


have been so changed as to lose the source 


development, on to those which 
appearance and become a symbolic design 
—as in the Ispahan vase designs, the ab- 
stract figure designs, and others. 

Project VI is a 
work 


problem of original 


wherein the students agree on a 


plant or blossom—as casicr to work from 
than more pictorial symbols—a plant that 
is a state known in the 
locality for example, and work from this 


flower or well 
to try out conventionalization adapted to 
the simpler design principles which had 
been studied from ancient examples. 
Project VII gives opportunity of study- 
ing analytically the design principles from 
the work of the students. Since all have 
worked with the same source of design, 
effective study can be made. This shows 
why those which stress overelaboration, 
mixed forms—(such as squared and 
rounded versions which are not well com- 
bined), the confusion from interweaving 
and overlapping, are less pleasing than 
those simplified to give an effect of unity 
and consistency, of similar adaptation of 
all parts in one design, and of skillfully 
worked out transition without confusion. 
This study can be worked out in part by 
the students ag they compare their work 
with that of the models previously studied, 
and by explanations from the instructor 
Project VIII. The next step is the de- 
velopment of a completed design for a rug 
—worked out from local design sources, 


but following some of the interesting 


principles and applications seen in_ the 
Oriental designs. 
emphasis that Oriental designs were natur- 


al source patterns skillfully developed by 


This brings again the 


craftsmen. 
To gain the greatest help 


individual 

Project {oe 
from a study of design principles as ap- 
plied in the beautiful masterpieces of the 
should leave their recent 


past, students 
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work of original development as handled 
in VIII. This problem would take simple 
motifs sketched from the Oriental pat- 
students, 
and work these up into a design without 


terns as selected by individual 








copying the original. Comparison with the 
models after work on the designs so used, 
gives the ideal correction and understand- 
ing. Later a study of some well chosen 
at first selected by the instructor 
—showing what modern artists have done 





designs 


in adapting old motifs in consistent and 
suitable renderings for modern weaving, 
brings out the ethics of adaptation, and 
the responsibility of the modern designer 
not to misrepresent his source designs, 
and to interpret the spirit of a period or 
type of design, as it should be. The fact 
that the individuality of ancient handi- 
craft brought the personal variation into 
the work, gives a basis for the idea of fol- 
lowing a form in any applied art rather 
than always making exact copies. 

Project X. By this time the students 
may well select a design source for them- 
selves, each making a*choice and working 
it through the stages to complete a design 
for a rug. 

A development of design as applied in 
the past and as preserved to our day, as 
well as the adaptation of motifs, and the 
impetus to work out local designs, makes 
the basic laws of design more than routine 
problems to art students. 


Courtesy of A. and M. Karagheusian, Inc. Makers of the Gulistan Rug 


Antique Laver Kirman design of the eighteenth century. 
this that have made Persia famous for the art. 
lovely—note that there is no repetition of motif. 


It is rugs like 
This design is peculiarly 
It incorporates the Tree 


of Life, and, in the panel, the name of the artist and his message, ‘‘the 


blessing of the Prophet be on you. 
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A Course in Family Adjustments 
| Boys 


For Senior High Schoo 


O begin with, the course has a 
sociological setting and is scheduled 
with the high school courses in 
sociology. The content of courses of- 
fered elsewhere to boys in home eco- 
nomics is largely concerned in develop- 
ing skills. Local needs were not satis- 
fied in developing skills only and thus 
the aims of the course in “Family Ad- 
justments” emphasize attitudes and in- 
sights, although skills are also con- 
sidered. 
The content covers these topics: 
Unit I. Getting along with 
OO ciclcrs 6 ase 2 weeks 
A. Individual differences 
B. Mental hygiene 
Unit II. Development of family 
HIS). Su ssk desc ssss,.  O WECKS 
A. Modern economic and 
social conditions in- 
fluencing family life 
B. Organization of fam- 


ily life 
C. Disorganization ; 
Unit III. Adjustments of family 
MUBURCE. .5....s.. 5 weeks 


A. Household capital 

B. Budgets 

C. Shelter 

D. Dress 

E. Food 

Unit 1V. Adjustments due to age 

GHVCFONGES . askew 

A. Between children and 
parents 

B. Between children and 
grandparents 


1 week 


C. Psychology of child 
development 
Unit V. Adjustments in cases 
of sickness and acci- 
GENE sata are a 1 week 
A. Sick room sanitation 
B. Emergency treatment 
C. Hospitalization 
Unit VI. Summary: Twentieth 
century family adjust- 
| Sree or 4 weeks 
A. Character traits 
needed in the home 
B. Environmental _ fac- 
tors that aid in de- 
veloping wholesome 
family relationships 
Questionnaire returns from nearly 350 
senior high school boys, whose fathers 
represented occupations in all the ma- 
jor fields of the Federal classification, 
helped determine the content. 
The course has been taught two 
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By 
Maud Wilson 
Research Assistant, Dept. of Curriculum 


Long Beach City Schools 
Long Beach, California 


Dunn 


semesters at Polytechnic High School 
by Mr. Russell E. Sprong, who is 
trained in sociology and in physical edu- 
cation. During the first semester there 
were two classes of over thirty students 
cach; the second semester has had two 
classes of over forty each. There were 
enough students to form a third class, 
but this could not be arranged for ad- 
ministratively. 

The instructor reports that the boys 
have ideals, vague as yet, toward which 
they are striving to realize a wholesome 
life; that they are keenly interested in 
their futures and in preparing for them; 
and that they bring up many points in 
class for discussion. 

They are especially interested in psy- 
chological questions of individual differ- 
ences; in economic problems of earning 
a living; in budgeting an income so as to 
get the most out of it and in enjoying 
such a living after it is earned. The in- 
structor is of the opinion that a semes- 
ter could profitably be spent on Unit 
III, “Adjustments in family finance,” 
if time could be found for it. Several 
students have made detailed house plans 
that a contractor could follow. 

Correct dress for men is an appealing 
subject. Such questions as whether two- 
tone shoes are appropriate for gradua- 
tion have been raised by the boys. One 
of the students brought to class articles 
by Schuyler White on correct dress for 
men, taken from a man’s magazine. 

Ethical problems have been discussed 
on the students’ initiative. Some of the 
boys have been extremely interested in 
business ethics and particularly honest 
questions have been asked concerning 
sex relations. The instructor has taken 
the stand that the “conventions” repre- 
sent the sum total of the best thinking 
of the best minds down through the ages 
and that he who breaks them does so at 
his own risk. 

On the other hand, the boys do not 
seem to be especially interested in chil- 
dren and child welfare, though the in- 
structor is not certain that this repre- 
sents a real lack of interest. He said 
that perhaps phases of the course in 
which the instructor was especially in- 
terested carried over better to the boys. 


The skills are hard to develop in this 
course. Facilities are needed for actu- 
ally repairing door knobs, leaky faucets, 
and split doors. Though a lesson may 
be spent in talking about the dexterity a 
man should have, actual practice in do- 
ing this work is indispensable and facili- 
ties must be provided. 

The course was planned for boys of 
the junior and senior classes. It appar- 
ently is too difficult for any but mature 
juniors, at least. The average age is 
seventeen years. A boy of fifteen years 
who graduated this June found the work 
too deep for him. 

The problem of testing such a course 
is another difficuity. Since its value lies 
largely in the thinking the boys do and 
the desirable attitudes they develop, any 
testing for purely factual content impairs 
the spirit of the course. The final test 
this last semester was compiled from 
questions which the boys submitted as 
important for a student in this course 
to know. 

1. Discuss at least five points to con- 

sider when you plan to buy a home. 

2. Define bigamy, polygamy, polyan- 

dry. Are any of these found in the 
United States? 

3. Should women work whose _ hus- 

bands are working? Discuss. 


4. What is sociology? 

5. Is the family necessary? Why? 

6. What has been the effect of the in- 
dustrial revolution on the family 
and the home? 

7. Who do you think should control 


the family income?- Discuss. 

8. Do young children have as great an 
economic value now as they once 
had? Why? 

9, What do you owe your family now? 


10. 


Why has our modern age been 
called the Technological Age? Dis- 
cuss. 

This summer the instructor will write 
a student manual which will facilitate 
the administration of the course, since 
considerable time has been spent in tell- 
ing students where to chtain data. How- 
ever, no material changes are contem- 
plated in the content as yet, after one 
year's experimentation with it. 

Much credit for what success the 
course has had must be given to the in- 
structor who has an uncanny insight in- 


to the understanding of boys. 


1 Paper given before the Department of Super- 
visors and Teachers of Home Economics of the 
N. E. A. at Los Angeles, July, 1931 
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ERHAPS the most difficult problem 


Y Fitti 
Le which the home dressmaker has to face 
is that of fitting, particularly self fitting. 
Few women or girls find it possible to make 
up a garment from a pattern without some 
adjustments and after all, it is the person who 
is not fortunate in possessing a perfectly pro- 
portioned figure, who has the greatest need 
for individually made clothes since she cannot 
wear ready-made garments without expensive 
and often unsatisfactory alterations. 


A knowledge of how to use, commercial 
patterns is an important part of home sewing, 
yet most patterns are made to fit average fig- 
ures and cannot take into account individual 
idiosyncracies. This is the rock on which 
many a home made frock is wrecked! The 
“average” person is seldom found; few of 
us can measure up to the exact proportions 
that make the standard size 14 or 16, etc. Cor- 
rect fitting in such cases is oftentimes diffi- 
cult, and the teaching of it is a problem that 
has arisen to trouble many a clothing teacher. 
Now that present day styles have changed to 
bring about close fitting garments and intri- 
cate seaming, the question of careful fitting 
is more important than ever. 


Many of your pupils may be slim young 
things who have been able to slip into a size 
fourteen or sixteen without a single adjust- 
ment, [but for this winter’s fashions it is 
especially important that they should learn 
correct fitting methods.] Too straight a fig- 
ure, this fall, is as bad as too dumpy or too 
heavy a figure, and the “slim young thing” 
must learn to make the most of every ounce 
by careful fitting. Furthermore, most of them 
will not retain their slender, curveless figures 
after they grow older and many of them may 
need or wish to make clothes for others. If 
you are teaching adults you know what strug- 
gles they have with this problem, as well as 
with the difficulties of fitting on themselves a 
dress pattern cut to average measurements. 


For some years past one of the oldest of the 
pattern companies, has been making a very 
careful study of this important subject and as 
a result they have evolved what seems to be a 
satisfactory solution of the difficulty. 

Their first departure from patterns sized in 
the conventional way came when they began to 


make patterns featuring the mewest and 
smartest frocks, suits, coats and ensembles 
whose style, measurements and_ proportions 
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A New Guide in Solving 


Probl 


ems 


Average Type 


The average type is around 5’ 7” 
tall, with hip measurement about 
3” greater than bust measure- 
ment. It makes no difference 
whether a woman is 32” or 54” 
bust size—she falls into this 
class if her hips do not exceed 
that measurement by more than 
3” and her height is around that 
specified. There are 24 patterns 
in this group; 14 years to 54” 
bust and from 


54/2” bust. 


14% years to 





The Larger-Hip Type 


To the large hip group belong 
those women whose height is 
about 5’ 5” and whose hips are 
large in comparison to their busts. 
The difficulty in using the aver- 
age pattern for such figures lies 
in the fact that although this 
type puts on flesh around the 
hips, sometimes their shoulders 
are slight, their necks slender and 
their wrists small. There are 24 
patterns in this group, 35” to 57” 
bust and 3512” to 571%” bust 
with a hip measurement that is 
about 6” larger than the bust 
measurement. 








The Little Woman Type 


The third type is for the little 
woman who is about 5’ 2” tal 
and finds that patterns for her 
taller sisters are all out of pro- 
portion for her. It is her pleasure 
then to find a group of patterns 
especially cut for her height and 
from size 12 years to 52” bust 
and from 12/2 years to 5212” 
bust, with a hip measurement 
that is about 4” larger than the 
bust measurement. 





were designed and cut for the three distinc 
types of figures described as follows: 


(a) AVERAGE TYPE 
(b) The LARGER-HIP TYPE. 
(c) THE LITTLE WOMAN TYPE. 


Descriptions of these are given in the illys- 
trations shown. 


These patterns proved a long step in the 
right direction, and led naturally to their lat- 
est achievement, a foundation pattern made in 
regular and half sizes for each of the above 
mentioned types. With these foundation pat- 
terns anyone can make a master pattern in 
muslin over which all garments may be fitted 
by simply pinning the tissue paper pattern to 
the muslin foundation and making the neces- 
sary adjustments. 


It is almost unnecessary to point out the 
advantages of this method, for once the foun- 
dation pattern is properly fitted and made, 
perfect results are assured and the tedious 
trying on of garments in the process of mak- 
ing, the twisting and turning, basting and rip- 
ping, together with the ever-present danger 
of a “home-made” look, are eliminated. 


Muslin master patterns have been available 
before, for many shops have experts who will 
fit and cut such a pattern to your measure- 
ment for prices that range from three dollars 
up. By the use of the method described here, 
students can make their own, and at a very 
moderate price. Furthermore, the experience 
gained by the use of the foundation pattern 
will stimulate interest in clothing classes as 
well as in home sewing. 


These foundation patterns, although so easy 
to follow, are the result of more than a year’s 
research, study, and experimentation. 
are accurate to the fraction of an inch and 
are as nearly “fool proof” as anything can be. 


These patterns are a great advantage to stu- 
dents and home dressmakers for the use of 
one of them is a complete course in correct 
fitting, yet the knowledge is imparted by s0 
clear a method that anyone can use them. 

The 
specially selected, heavy, durable paper. 
structions for every adjustment are printed 
on the sections of the pattern in large clear 
type right where these adjustments are to be 
made. Notches are numbered and the pat- 
tern is put together by matching corresponding 
numbers in order beginning with Number ], 
and going on to Number 2, 3, and so forth. 
They are cut out ready for use—and the 
notches and perforations are cut into the pat- 
tern so that the muslin may be marked without 
moving the pattern. 


foundation patterns are made of a 
In- 


With each pattern is given a booklet explain- 
ing and clearly illustrating by photographs and 
charts, exactly how to make and use. 


As a class problem the use of these foun- 
dation patterns offers valuable material which 
will give students of dressmaking a fund 0! 
knowledge that will stand them in good stead 
throughout their lives, whether they become 
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wives and mothers or go out into 
the business world. Smart, well 
fitted clothes are important and 
the clean surety of line which 
marks the perfectly fitted dress 
is purchasable only in very ex- 
pensive garments. To the mother 
of a family, trying to provide 
smart clothes on a limited income 
isa constant problem. Girls want 
nice clothes and every woman owes 
it to herself, her husband, and her 
children to present a charming ap- 













pearance. And everyone knows 
the importance of correct dress to 
the business woman or girl, limited 
in time as well as income. 


To all these women, the 
foundation pattern is a_ great 
boon. It is, in effect, the drafted 
pattern made to individual meas- 
urements by an expert dressmaker 
or designer. Instead, however, of 
a pattern drafted for a single 
garment and incorporating with 
the fit the style of that one gar- 
ment it can be used again and 
again, since any commercial pat- 
tern of desired style can be ad- 
justed to it. The saving in money 
to the home dressmaker is ob- 
vious, and the business woman 
with her limited time can safely 
turn one of these patterns over 
to some other member of the fam- 
ily or to her seamstress. 


In classroom .work these _pat- 
terns might be used in several dif- 
ferent ways. Each girl might be 
required to make a foundation 
pattern for herself. Or a number of 
girls who are difficult to fit in 
regular sizes might be selected 
and the class required to make 
muslin foundations for them, dividing up 
the class so that a certain number would 
make patterns for each of the girls chosen. 
These latter girls would also be required to 
make patterns for each other. 

When such a method is employed, consid- 
erable experience is gained in fitting the vari- 
ous types. If the class is small, patterns could 
be made for teachers in the school, for among 
them are sure to be found representatives of 
tach type. Classes in vocational schools, 
where some outside dressmaking is done by 
the students, will find the use of such a simple 
method of fitting a great help. 

In cases where individual drafted patterns 
would be necessary the time saving effected 
by the use of a foundation pattern such as is 
lescribed here is well worth considering. 


It is also interesting to note that these 
Foundation Patterns have been so designed 
that, if accurately followed, the resulting mus- 
lin pattern fits perfectly, but it does not mould 
"ery irregularity of the figure thus empha- 
‘zing one’s bad points. Instead it conceals 
defects and gives long, graceful lines. 
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If your tissue dress pattern 
is too long 





Illustrations on these pages are reproduced 
by Courtesy of the Pictorial Review Co. 


We have arranged with the pattern com- 
pany for teachers who are interested to secure 
single patterns without cost. Simply write to 
PracticAL Home Economics, 468 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City, giving us your name, 
school, address, and type and size required. 
We have reproduced the Size and Type Chart 
on this page so that you can make your selec- 
tion. We shall be glad to send you one pattern, 
if you will write at once, as the offer is void 
after November Ist. 

In determining your size and type, measure- 
ments should be taken with the tape measure 
around the bust, normal and the 
largest part of the hips. 


waistline 


If your tissue dress 
pattern is too short 










If your tissue 
sleeve pattern 
is too short 















If your tissue sleeve pat- 
tern is too long 

If you are an Average Type Figure your 

hips measurement will not be more than four 

inches greater than your bust and your height 

should be not less than 5 feet 4 inches. 

If you are a Larger Hip Type Figure your 
hips will measure more than four inches over 
your bust measurement. 

Type 


Little Woman 


height will be less than 5 feet 2 inches 


If you are a your 


There is a chart giving the measurements ol 


the entire range of Foundation Pattern and 


if you would like to receive one of these we 
shall be glad to send it 
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Los Angeles Meeting of Supervisors 









And Teachers of Home Economics 


UCH Maud E, 

Hayes, Director of Homemaking 

Education, Long Beach, Calif., 
for arranging such an excellent program 
concerned with some of the timely and 
outstanding social and economic questions 
facing present day home economics edu- 
cation. 

Miss Hayes grouped the subjects un- 
der six major topics as follows: I. Food 
and Nutrition Education for the healthy 
development of vigorous boys and girls; 
II. Consumer Information for the Intel- 
ligent Selections of Clothing and Tex- 
III. Family Relationships. IV. 
Home Economics in Rural Schools; V. 


credit is due 


tiles; 


Home Economics Offerings to Boys and 
Methods Used; and VI. 
Home Economics in a school guidance 
program. 

These are briefly summarized as fol- 
lows: 


Successful 


1. Food and Nutrition Education. 

1. Dr. Jane Dale, Consulting Dietitian 
of Los Angeles, showed that there were 
three 
products of laboratories presided over by 
our best trained men and women in 
some of our universities and large medi- 
cal foundations that employ a scholarly 
personnel able to subordinate immediate 
results to a thoroughness and a mastery 
of the subject. Dr. Dale that 
such research is not necessarily imprac- 


types of research, namely, the 


showed 


tical, or devoid of immediate application. 
In support of this cited Levene’s 
work on nucleic acids at Rockefeller In- 
stitute, Bloor’s on fat 
Harvard, H. C. 
chemistry at Columbia, and Osborne’s 


she 


metabolism at 
Sherman’s on enzyme 
on the chemistry and nutritional value 
of vegetable proteins at Yale University. 

The second type of research is almost 
always intensely, practical. Reasons for 
for the 


foods. 


relative 
The 
portance attached to the optimum de- 
children 


this are the necessity 


economy of different im- 


velopment. of necessitating a 
study of the recognized nutritional fac- 
tors upon growth and the need for edu- 
cating all the people for increased happi- 
ness and social and economic efficiency, 
thereby preventing disease and illness by 
building up a resistance to infection. 
The third type of research is of very 
recent This type, how- 
ever, is not entirely disinterested, for it 
commercial interests 


development. 


is supported by 
and owes its development to the chang- 
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ing social and economic conditions. This 
type has been developing to meet a need 
for the simplification of food preparation, 
cleanliness and the like, stimulated by 
the changing social and economic condi- 
tions in living. Much of this research, 
however, is of very high order conducted 
by outstanding scientifically trained per- 
sons of integrity. The difficulty regard- 
ing this type is that it may fall into the 
hands of advertisers whose understand- 
of adequate nutrition is meager. 
Therefore, an added responsibility is 
placed upon the shoulders of teachers 
of home economics, to develop a critical, 
evaluating attitude regarding the findings 
of researches applicable to efficient liv- 
ing. 

2. Mrs. Kate Kinyon discussed present 
day nutritional teachings in the class- 
rooms. She stated that such teaching 
should be based upon the unquestioned 
findings of researches. The public class- 
room has neither time nor facilities for 
conducting its own researches and hence, 
is obliged to accept those from other 
laboratories. She urged the need for 
very critical evaluation of present day 
researches, and cautioned that teachers 
be ever alert and on the job for the rea- 
son that what is taught today may be 
untrue tomorrow. She stressed the 
dangers in half-truths and their capitali- 
zation. For example, she urged against 


ing 


‘spinach-conscious” or “orange-con- 
“vegetable-conscious” 
She 


concerns 


scious” instead of 
and 

that 

doing 
that research 
aiming at better nutrition, 
and disease control and prevention. She 


“fresh-fruit-conscious.” stated 


commercial are 


health education 


many 
excellent work; 
their laboratories are 


sanitation, 


urged against exploitation of the public 
sehools, the work of pseudo scientists, 
disinterested commercial concerns, un- 
true food advertising and quack nutrition 
advice. She showed that the lunchrooms 
afford proper facilities for teaching ade- 
quate nutrition to the school population 
and that through the co-operation of stu- 
dents, parents and teachers, school doc- 
tors and nurses, excellent remedial work 
may be carried on. 

3. Aubyn Chinn stressed the vital op- 
portunities of home economics education 
in our present economic depression. Be- 
cause of reduced incomes and unemploy- 
are receptive 


largest 


ment, homemakers more 


than ever to the returns for 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


By 
Emeline S. Whitcomb 


Senior Specialist in Home Economics, 
Office of Education, Dept. of Interior. 


money expended. With approximately 
46,000 plants manufacturing food, it is 
impossible for the home economics 
teacher to know about all. She is de- 
pendent upon the opinions of the best 
research workers. 


Low cost adequate budgets are planned 
in co-operation with the high school 
home economics departments and wel- 
fare departments of certain cities assisted 
by interested outside agencies such as 
the National Dairy Council. This fall, at 
Akron, Ohio, one high school will offer 
a course in nutrition to every incoming 
freshman. This information will be 
based upon the students’ interests ascer- 
tained through a questionnaire. The 
home economics teacher in this school 
has been released from her 
teaching so that she may have full 
charge of the nutrition program. 


some of 


Nutritional instruction is part of the 
civics program required of every high 
school freshman. In this connection, it 
is interesting to note that the school 
cafeteria has been selected as the best 
agency for testing the practical results 
of this program. 


Il. Consumer Information for Intelligent 
Selection of Clothing and Textiles. 


1. Grace G. Denny discussed what 
the consumer should know about cloth- 
ing and textiles, and predicted that if a 
vote were taken as to whether the pub- 
lic desired textile information or what is 
in style,” the latter would 
the former. Also, “in style’ would have 


far exceed 


first consideration by far as compared 


with your ‘“money’s worth.” 

The information wanted by the ordi- 
nary purchaser is how to secure “style” 
at the latest possible cost rather than 
what is suitable for the occasion. The 
desire for change is so common among 
the human family that however much we 
may deplore the economic waste in the 
changes of fashion there is probably no 
remedy tor the situation. She urged in- 
formation concerning what is good and 
what is inferior. For example, a house- 
wife should know a good rug even if she 
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cannot afford one. For, when she is 
urged to buy a so-called Persian rug, 
which is machine woven and of mercer- 
ized cotton, her knowledge will safe- 
guard her against the unscrupulous. 

Miss Denny stated that there are a 
number of agencies furnishing authentic 
and_ scientific information for the con- 
sumer. Among these are the Bureau of 
Standards, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce; the Bureau of Home Economics, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture; Tex- 
tile Section, American Home Economics 
Association; The Consumer’s Research; 
The National Better Business Bureau; 
The National Consumer’s League; The 
Laundryowners National Association; 
The National Association of Dyers and 
Cleaners; The National Dry Goods As- 
sociation, and others which aim to foster 
better standards in manufactured goods 
and to inform the consuming public 
what is good style, and the happenings 
in the clothing and textile world of to- 
day. 

2. Mrs. Dulcie C. Donovan empha- 
sized the fact that the tremendous job 
of the clothing teacher is to train every 
girl how to be well-dressed and to ob- 
serve the laws of good personal hygiene 
and grooming. This includes the teach- 
ing of the proper care, laundering, ex- 
pense and wear of clothing, line and 
color, design, balance, 
rhythm, unity, emphasis, opposition, 
transition and the application of the art 
principles either in the construction of 


proportion, 


clothes in the laboratory or selection of 
ready made garments. 
o 


Ill. Family Relationships. 


1. Dr. Worth McClure emphasized the 
importance of scientific discoveries upon 
the changes wrought in present day so- 
ciety. These changes have been tremen- 
dous in affecting our industrial, social, 
and economic lives. The recent depres- 
sion characterized by the unemployed 
has brought home to us the fact that 
machinery has displaced human hands 
to such an extent that we now have ex- 
amples where machines supervise other 
machines, thereby entirely eliminating 
the labor of men. All of these inven- 
tions have made an inroad upon the 
home centered life of our nation. The 
home has ceased to be a workshop. It 
no longer affords the duties for all the 
members it once did. In fact, some have 
gone so far as to say that the home is a 
thing of the past. 

However, the serious minded thinking 
persons are not in agreement with this. 
In fact, they see a greater need for the 





home than ever before, because of the 
stress and strain brought about by in- 
dustrialization. The home, as never be- 
fore, should offer a haven for spiritual 
development, help in bringing together 
the family group for spiritual rehabilita- 
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tion and to insure again the depleting 
influences outside. It is the business of 
the home economists to stress those 
phases of homemaking education which 
will help the pupil to cope with present 
day problems and as they may arise in 
the future. Education is meaningless un- 
less fortified by definite spiritual ideals. 

2. Dr. Gertrude Laws stated that in 
California, 80 per cent of the babies born 
are free from obvious physical defects, 
yet only 20 per cent reach school age 
without some physical defect. There are 
no statistics to show the degree of men- 
tal and emotional disorders in these 
children. However, they probably are 
very large. Dr. Laws ascribes these con- 
ditions to ignorance of the nature of 
child growth and development. 

Concerning courses in “family rela- 
tionship” appropriate for high school, 
she stated that from the very beginning, 
home economics departments had recog- 
nized the importance of laboratory prac- 
tice, that they had set up a variety of 
means by which to make the work prac- 
tical and useful, but despite this fore- 
sight, home economics had not fulfilled 
the expectations of the general public or 
even of its exponents. She attributed two 
reasons for this—one, that the home, the 
father and the mother had largely been 
left out, and second, that the subject 
matter had been on the whole, only ac- 
cessible to girls. Hence, in any progres- 
sive plan in teaching family relationships, 
two conditions are needed—first, that the 
parents of the pupils pursuing such a 
course be included, and second, that the 
work be planned for all boys and girls, 
a plan which presents three questions, 
namely, who shall teach the course; in 
which grades shall it be taught; and 
what shall be taught? 

Although the National Society for the 
Study of Education in its Twenty-eighth 
Yearbook, devoted 850 pages to these 
questions, it reached no definite conclu- 
sions. Dr. Laws suggested that no 
amount of schooling guarantees success- 
ful leadership in this field. For example, 
men or women in the departments of 
sociology, economics, psychology, biol- 
ogy, or science may be as well prepared 
or better to teach this subject than the 
home economist. Understanding of hu- 
man relationships, sympathy, and kind- 
ness without sentimentality, and sound 
scholarship appear to be essential ad- 
juncts for teaching family relationships. 
Dr. Laws thinks that such a course 
should be an integrated one, not as- 
signed to any particular department or 
person, but rather to those departments 
and persons who can make a contribu- 
tion. 

This hypothesis calls for the submerg- 
ence of departments and_ individuals 
and requires a sincere recognition of the 
task. ‘The second hypothesis calls for 
the grade in which such work shall be 





offered and a study of the community 
needs. 

There are situations where such work 
should begin in the sixth grade. Dr. 
Laws feels that the work should not be 
assigned to any one grade, that it is of 
sufficient importance to be a curriculum 
composed of suitable offerings for the 
various school levels under varying con- 
ditions. In fact, if the subject is properly 
taught, it should include all of the vital 
phases of present day high school edu- 
cation emphasizing the (1) problems of 
human relationships; (2) biological 
basis of human nature; (3) problems of 
conduct; {4) reconstruction of morale; 
(5) ideal co-operation between parents; 
(6) knowledge of economic principles; 
(7) knowledge of social organization and 
control; (8) knowledge of mental health; 
and (9) need for seeing real values in 
living and shifting the emphasis from 
material things to the spiritual in living. 


IV. Home Economics In Rural Schools. 


1. C. C. Swain emphasized educational 
opportunities for the rural child equal 
to those of the urban child. He feels this 
equality can only be brought about 
through greater economic justice to the 
farmer; and second, he deems it impor- 
tant that promotion of rural betterment 
means world betterment. Also that the 
teaching profession must: (a) help the 
rural child to secure teachers who rank 
with the best urban teachers as to pro- 
fessional and social status; (b) accept 
such teachers into full fellowship in our 
State and National Associations; (c) de- 
mand for prospective rural teachers su- 
perior training in our teachers colleges; 
(d) insist upon better co-operation be- 
tween city and rural schools; (e) devote 
more research to rural education; (f) 
express more faith in rural education. 
(zg) outline a vital curriculum for rural 
schools; (h) provide not only elementary 
but secondary education for the pupils; 
and (i) make possible the objectives of 
the Children’s Charter. 

2. Maude I. Murchie stated that Cali- 
fornia recognizes 30 credits or a major 
in homemaking for one of two required 
majors for high school graduation. Cali- 
fornia has a definite promotional pro 
gram in rural communities tor develop- 
ing fine relationships between the home 
and the school. Schools providing home 
projects have liberal reimbursement ow- 
ing to the provisions of the Federal and 
State Vocational Acts. Miss Murchie 
feels the home economics teacher should 
know the homes of her community, for 
her attitudes, standards, and practices 
must be on the appreciation levels of the 
community. Her success in that com- 
munity is measured by the changed rela- 
tionships and attitudes of pupils to their 


(Continued on page 321) 
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ACH summer for a number of 
years rural teachers have 
sought assistance from the Home 
Economics department of the State 
Normal and Industrial School for the 
solution of problems that are related to 
the rural school and the homes in their 


school 


respective communities. 

Through the assistance of the County 
Nurse and the County Superintendent of 
Dickey County, the Home Economics 
Department of our State Normal and In- 
dustrial School has been able to offer a 
course in Rural School Home _ Eco- 
nomics at the intra-session period, di- 
rected by the writer. At present the 
course is limited to freshmen and sopho- 
mores of collegiate rank who are work- 
ing toward their Standard Normal Di- 
ploma or Home Economics Normal Di- 
ploma. The course continues for a peri- 
od of six weeks, one period daily (except 
on days of food preparation which were 
double periods) five days a week and re- 
ceives two quarter hours credit. 

The aim of the course is to assist the 
rural school teacher to begin with the 
conditions as she finds them, making ad- 
vantageous adjustments in her school to 
the changing economic and social condi- 
tions; also to assist her in developing a 
critical and experimental attitude toward 
those conditions and changes which in- 
fluenced her school and its home life. 

At the first session the class was given 
a questionnaire and an information test 
which revealed the topics in which they 
were interested; these topics were pur- 
sued in the order of their popularity. 

The work is as yet quite decidedly in 
the constructive we are 
progressing step by step. However, since 
other Normal Schools are no doubt faced 
with similar problems a brief outline of 


Stage, as 


the course is giveh: 
I. INTRODUCTION. 


II. TEACHER’S HEALTH. 
. Clothing 
. Sleeping habits 
. Food habits 
. Illness 
A. How to prevent colds 
B. Possibility of substitute teacher 
5. Exercise 
6. Physical examination yearly 


+-~ wh — 


7. Personal cleanliness 
8. Posture 

9. Care of eyes 

10. Value of a hobby. 
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Rural Home Economics 





A Summer Course for Teachers 
Developed in North Dakota 


- HEALTH AND 
CLEANLINESS OF PUPILS. 

. Hands 

. Hair and face 

Eyes 

Ears, nose and throat 

Teeth 

. Posture 

. Sleep 

. Constipation 

. Fatigue. 
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IV. DISEASES OF CHILDREN, 
THEIR PREVENTION AND 
MOST COMMON CHARAC- 


a 


TERISTICS. 
1. Co-operation with county nurse 


2. Observation of symptoms of dis- 
eases 

3. Care of ill child while in the school 
room. 


’. FIRST AID. 


1, Equipment for medicine cabinet or 
first aid kit in the rural school 


2. Most common accidents in rural 
schools. 
I. THE SCHOOL LUNCH AND 


FOOD HABITS. 
1. Advisability of hot lunch in rural 
schools. 
A. Methods 
a. Pint jar 


b. One hot dish prepared at 
school 
c. One hot dish prepared at 


home by various pupils 
2. Organization of one hot dish 
school) 
A. Lunch Committees 
a. Preparation of food 
b. Serving 
c. Cleaning 
d. Bookkeeping 
. Food combinations and principles 
. Sanitation 
. Properly wrapped and packed din- 
ner pail. 


(at 
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. THE SCHOOL ROOM. 

. Temperature 

. Ventilation 

Light 

. Heat 

. Wall finishes 

. Interior decoration 

. Teacher’s personal appearance 
8. Seating 

9. Cloak room and toilet 


nkwhdde 


NOS 


PERSONAL 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


By 
Oerke 
Home Economics Department 


State Normal and Industrial School 
Ellendale, North Dakota 


Bess 


A. Hand washing facilities 
B. Drinking water 
C. Wraps 
D. Dinner pails 
10. General appearance. 


VIII. 4-H CLUBS 
1, Aim—character building 
2. Organization 
A. County agent 
B. Local president 
C. President 
D. Secretary 
E. Member 
F. Parent 
3. Teacher's part 
A. Stimulate interest 
B. Consult County Agent 
C. Attend meetings. 


IX. BUDGET. 
1. Kinds of budgets 
A. Family budget 
B. Time budget 
. Sports 
D. Hobbies. 


@) 


X. CLOTHING. 

. Hygiene of clothing 

. Care and repair of clothing 

. Color combinations 

. Made over garments, or renovation 
of garments 

5. Selection of clothing 

6. Boys Home Economics. 


fF Whe 


XI. HOME AND SCHOOL COUR- 
TESIES. 
1. Value of courtesy 
2. Relation of courtesy to home and 


school 
3. School activities that provide op- 
portunities for courtesy. 
To sum up the advantages of this 
course they are as follows: 
1. Teacher has a better understanding 
of the home life of pupils 


2. Co-operation with the parents 

3. Solution for many rural school 
problems 

4. Imprevement of pupil’s and 


teacher’s health 
. School become a center for activi- 
ties of community. 
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Today’s youngsters are interested in 
good food. And teachers of cookery 
find they can add to this interest by 
telling them the “inside story” of the 
ingredients they work with. 

Let your pupils know why it’s always 
so important to use Royal—the Cream 
of Tartar baking powder. Royal is not 
like ordinary baking powders. It’s the 
Cream of Tartar that makes the dif- 
ference. 

Made from luscious grapes, Cream of 
Tartar is the most dependable ingredi- 
ent that can be used in a baking powder. 
It’s the reason Royal gives such uni- 
formly fine results. Why Royal-baked 
cakes, cookies, muffins and quick breads 
always come from the oven so beauti- 
fully light and tender, smooth textured 
and tasting so deliciously good. 
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Royal Fruit Sandwich Bread, Royal Cup 
Cakes, Royal Ice Cream Cake Sandwich... 
simple baked foods that children like. To be 
sure of even texture and fine flavor, make 
them with Royal, the only nationally distrib- 





La School and at Flome~ 
Delicious Baked 


No wonder three generations of 
mothers and teachers have been telling 
their girls about Royal Baking Pow- 
der. It always pays to use the best. Yet 
Royal is not expensive. Enough for a 
big layer cake costs only 2¢! 

Always specify Royal Baking Powder 
for class use. Then you know you are 
getting Cream of Tartar baking pow- 
der—the kind that health authorities 
say is the most wholesome—that food 
experts prefer to all others. 


uted Cream of Tartar baking powder. 














Send for the 
ROYAL COOK BOOK 








Name___— 

Adadress___ 
City 
State 











ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
Product of Standard Brands Incorporated 
Dept. 167, 691 Washington Street, N. Y. C. 


Please send____copies of Royal Cook Book. 


































Nutritional Research Applied 


To Present Economic Conditions 


has listened to the 
that have just been 

given could but feel the vital op- 
portunity presented to Home Economics 
Education today. Changing social and 
conditions have so 


O one who 


two papers 


economic altered 
every day living that new values and new 
problems present themselves on every 
hand. With most girls, whether college 
or high school, planning for jobs, at least 
for awhile, and only a limited number 
of women expecting to devote a career 
to home making alone, the challenge to 
Home Economics each 
more irritating and inspiring. 


becomes year 
During 
the past year Home Economics depart- 
ments especially departments voi nutri- 
have 
definitely 


tion, had a rare opportunity to 
function in the lives of the 
whole community. No era in the history 
of Home Economics has brought its 
value so openly before the public as the 
present During 
the calory era, or later the vitamin era, 
it was possible to interest a certain num- 
ber of students and parents in nutrition, 


but in a land of plenty the urge was not 


economic depression. 


insistent. Today reduced incomes and 
made 


thoughtful regarding the relative food 


unemployment have women 
value received for the money expended. 


Home Economic students have been 
aroused to the value of nutrition informa- 
tion as never before because of home 
situations. 

The president of a large food corpo- 
ration recently stated that there are in 
the United States today 46,000 plants 
manufacturing foods. It is obviously im- 
possible for the average student to learn 
ebout all these different products and the 
consumer can know about them only in 
the main through what the 


turer himself tells her. 


manufac- 
Research must 
student basic values, not 


give a some 


only information concerning a few im- 
portant foods but a criterion for judg- 
ment and reliable sources of informa- 
tion. 

During the past year the Dairy Coun- 
cil has cooperated with a number of 
Home Economic departments in develop- 
ing units of work that would bring be- 
fore them the facts of research at the 
present time and translate them into use 


for the present situation. 
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The Low Cost Budget 


Home Economics departments 
throughout the United States have been 
interested in planning low food 
The United States Bureau of 
Home Economics bulletins on this sub- 
ject, we are told, have been so popular 


cost 
budgets. 


that a reprint has been necessary almost 
before the runs were finished. In review- 
ing a number of Welfare budgets, we 
discovered that the amount of protective 
foods allowed in these budgets was not 
in accordance with the recommendations 
of the Bureau of Home Economic stand- 
ards or of those laid down by Mrs. Rose. 
We planned a low cost budget based on 
these standards. A high school home 
economic department, who had already 
made a contribution to the community 
by planning properly balanced baskets 
for the Welfare departments, wished to 
extend its service in using this budget as 
a unit of work. Briefly, the high school 
home economic teachers met and decided 
upon the project. Invitations were sent 
through the elementary grades to the 
home of every school child in the city. 
The parents were invited to come to one 
of the six high school centers. Here, on 
consecutive days of one week, teachers 
of high school home economic food stu- 
dents gave a 
some of the dishes planned for the low 
cost diet. 


demonstration showing 
This was preceded by a talk 
by the city supervisor. The week’s diet 
was laid out on a table so that every per- 
son in the room could see and check ti 
with her own food quantities. The plan- 
ning-of these demonstrations formed a 
month’s program, studying of the sub- 
ject matter, the research that lay behind 
the statements made, planning the defi- 
nite points to be illustrated in the demon- 
stration, brought to the students an in- 
terest in this subject that was very far 
reaching. No two high schools planned 
the same demonstration. 

In passing, it may be interesting to 
you to know that in another city the low 
cost diet planned for a week was used 
by a family. 
table, the interesting and the 
quantities working out exactly. In a 
number of instances persons with more 
money to spend than $8.75 remarked that 


They found the food pala- 
dishes 


By 
Aubyn Chinn' 


perhaps a family could stand this for 
one week. 


To show that it was a pro- 
more permanent value, the 
Economics department of the 
University of Louisville planned ten 
weeks for six families chosen by the 
Welfare Department based on the same 
general scheme. 
last of June. 

The another ex- 
ample of the way in which nutrition edu- 
cation has been made to function in the 
lives of the children. 
planned 


gram of 
Home 


This project closed the 


luncheon study is 


This study was 
under the supervision of Dr. 
Lydia Roberts of the University of Chi- 
cago. It was conducted in three ele- 
mentary schools, in one of which the 
Home department 
Check-up made at the 
and at «tthe end of the 
study illustrated a method, showed re- 
sults in improvement of food selected by 
the increase in the choice of balanced 
luncheons. That judgment was de- 
veloped which has made the teaching of 
permanent value is shown by the fact 
that this year’s report of the schools, in 
which the study was conducted, 
cates the choice and interest in 
luncheons has not abated. 


Economics actively 
cooperated. 


beginning, 


indi- 
good 


The study of the school cafeteria in 
the elementary grades is followed this 
year by a high school study. Dr. Edna 
Bailey of the University of California in 
reporting health education work in high 
schools stated that it was still a fairy 
land because no one had yet been there. 
The plan for the high school study in 
Akron during the coming year ts based 
upon presenting to every incoming fresh- 
man a course in nutrition. This will be 
initiated by placing emphasis on the in- 
terest of the students themselves. 
interests will be discovered through a 


These 
sort of questionnaire. It is planned also 
to have a local survey of actual food con- 
summation in order that the 
proper selection of food may be based 
on the fact that will have value to the 
high school student because he himseli 
has collected the data. The Home Eco- 
nomics teacher in this high school has 
(Continued on page 326) 


need for 


1Paper given at the meeting of Supervisors 
and Teachers of H. E. of the N. E. A., Los 
Angeles, July, 1931. 
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ET’S go and look around 

in your kitchen. Why 
here’s a whole world of 
ideas! A spoonful of Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine and a 
very few minutes _ will 
transform single vegetables 
into the most tempting of 
salads. And there’s part of 
a can of peaches left over. 
Have you ever tasted Peach 
Charlotte . . . also made 
with a tablespoon of Knox? 
It will put a new bloom on 
your taste for peaches, it’s 
that good. 





PERFECTION SALAD (Illustrated) 
(6 Servings) 


Each of the Knox recipes printed here serves six 
people generously and you can make both and %4 eup cold ee meme oe oo Geeks chsedbied 


still have half a package of Knox Gelatine left {4 cup mild vines 
1 tablespoonful lemon juice pimento, cut in small pieces, or 


7? enough to prepare two other dishes of a half 1 cup boiling water 2 tablespoonfuls sweet red or 
dozen portions each. That is because Knox is = % ‘scent! sat green peppers 
pure, plain gelatine. There is no sugar im it. Feats, Me cd sah Whee minus begins 10 ctiben, edd reaie 


4 4 . 2 » ing i dients. Turn into wet mold, nd chill. Remove to bed of lettuce 

Neither 18 it flavored or colored. It brings out the a” salive. Goudy with aaa snnaieg aie, or cut pote in cubes, pon 

. S ser i de of d o en peppers, or t into molds lined with 

natural flavors of the foods used with it. cant alalatin. "s Ne Bed ae ' ms with cold iad chicken, em 
or any meat. 


cup celery, cut in small pieces 


There are a hundred ideas for you in the Knox a 


Recipe Books (“Food Economy” and “Dainty ‘seis 
Desserts and Salads’’) which shall be yours 1 level tablespoonful Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
2 e 4 ee © 1% eup cold wi cup crus aches 
quickly if you’ll mail in this coupon. ee ee LE liage -gp 
leup sugar Few grains salt 
2 tablespoonfuls lemon juice Lady fingers or sponge cake 


Note: Domestic Science teachers may oerr® Soak gelatine in cold water about five minutes and dissolve in boiling 
. , " water. Add sugar, and when dissolved, add lemon juice. Cool slightly, and 
have sufficient gelatine and literature add crushed peaches. When mixture begins to stiffen, beat, using wire 
a de ‘ ie AMERICAN whisk, until light; then add whites of eggs beaten until stiff, and beat 
for their classes if they will write on MEDICAL thoroughly. Turn into mold lined with stale lady fingers or strips of 


° e . sponge cake. When firm, unmold and serve garnished with whipped cream 

school stationery, stating quantity and and sliced peaches. One pint whipped cream or whipped evaporated milk 
may be used in place of the whites of the eggs. Or use one cup whipped 

when needed. cream or whipped evaporated milk and whites of two eggs. If canned fruit 


is used, very little sugar will be required. 


KNOX <6 te veal GELATINE 


FOR DESSERTS AND SALADS 





Knox Gelatine, 111 Knox Ave., at eek ee ON ees we eas 
Johnstown, N. Y. 


Send me your FREE books, “FoodEconomy” 
and “Dainty Desserts and Salads”. IN Roi dew ee eben ee lain meee ewan 
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Cheerful 
Kitchens 


Planned for Efficiency 
And for Color Effect 


ODERN kitchens are cheerful 

and livable rooms—even though 

some of them are not much 
larger that closets. Bright colors in 
equipment, surfaces that can be kept 
spotlessly clean with the minimum 
amount of effort, carefully chosen color 
schemes—these are things that are not 
dependent on the expenditure of a large 
amount of money, and that are possible 
in any locality. 


Where a brand new kitchen can be 
planned, the possessor is lucky, but very 
often old kitchens have to be made over, 
and that is an even more interesting task. 
Almost anyone can achieve an attractive 
result with new materials, but it takes 


> 





at 


Another metal sink unit with excellent day and night lighting 
cupboards, and vegetable bins 
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Photographs courtesy of the International Nickel Company. 


A very attractive window arrangement for a kitchen. 


Note the complete- 


ness of the unit, with its lighting, cupboards, and sink unit of untarnish- 
able metal, convenient to stove and telephone. 


ingenuity and perseverance to make over 
old woodwork, to place new equipment 
in the best relation to old, and to keep 
a pleasing effect with the whole. 


Nowadays we want our kitchens to be 
more than mere workshops for cooking 
and washing dishes. Efficiency and con- 
venience are the keynotes, but we realize 
we can have these without a white-tiled 
sterilized effect. Color, and lots of it, as 

well as a_ few 


frills mark the 
modern kitchen. 
Gas or electric 


stoves are. made to 
look like chests of 
drawers or con- 
soles — yet they 
are often more 
efficient than the 
old-fashioned, 
“plain-Jane” type 
of stove, for they 
boast of the latest 
improvements in 
control and 
insulation. Kitchen 
cabinets in a con- 
venient range of 
sizes and 


heat 


styles 
may be had to suit 
most decorative 
schemes; sinks and 
faucets appear in 
new and attractive 
shapes and materi- 
als; small kitchen 
equipment in col- 
ors adds to the 
decorative effect 
of the whoie room. 

Built in cabinets, 
dish- 
washers are fea- 


closets, and 


tures of the modern kitchen. Monel 
metal, which is an alloy of nickel that 
does not rust, chip, or wear off, is becom- 
ing increasingly popular. 

Window curtains offer another oppor- 
tunity for a bit of color; often these are 
of waterproof material, such as_ the 
newer types of oil cloth; or of damp- 
proof fabrics. Choose curtains, as well 
as other equipment, with a regard for 
the general effect as a whole. 

There are many unusual color schemes 
that are very attractive, but avoid 
bizarre effects or glaring colors, for you 
will tire of them very soon. 

Such furniture as chairs, stools, tables, 
and the inside of cupboards, painted in 
harmonizing or contrasting colors are not 
too difficult for the average housekeeper 
to finish. Old furniture may be used. 

Some attractive color schemes are 
these: 1. Walls light gray, woodwork a 
little darker grey, inside of dish closet 
or cabinet painted a sunny yellow, cur- 
tains of color-fast print with cream 
colored background, orange, green, black 
figures, floor green and gray mottled 
linoleum in soft dark shades, rag rugs 
in colors to harmonize with other colors 
in the room, range black or gray, or 
cream and green enamel. 2, Walls cream, 
woodwork apple green, inside cabinets 
cherry red or Chinese red, curtains white 
with red binding, floor green and cream 
block linoleum, range black or white, red 
tea kettle and cream colored enameled 
saucepans with red or green borders. In 
a white tile kitchen the walls above the 
tile might be painted apple green, wood- 
work a darker green; or a sunny yellow 
for walls and ivory for the woodwork: 
curtains white with all over old-fashioned 
flower design in varied colors, floor black 
and gray linoleum with bright colored 
rag rugs. 
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The Los Angeles Meeting 


(Continued from page 315) 


homes and other associates as well as 
ability to attack problems for solution. 

3. Ada Kennedy stressed the need for 
vocational training. That is, a course 
which is thoroughly integrated and pre- 
pares a girl to become a well-rounded 
individual, who has had a program which 
functions in present day living and suc- 
cessful personality. 

4. Etta Howell discussed not so much 
the rural problems as an integrated city 
school; for she felt that integration ~ 
breaks down departmental lines and | 
brings the rural and city school closer 
together. In such a program home eco- | 
nomics is not a subject for any particu- 
lar grade but meets the needs of boys 
and girls on any school level. She illus- 
trated her point by citing how a group | 
of 6A boys asked to make their own| 
costumes for a play. This involved sew- | 
ing on the machine. Such interest as 
these boys showed deepens our convic- | 
tions that home economics may be| 
taught to boys and girls alike. 


V. Home Economics For Boys and Suc- 
cessful Methods Used. 


1. Mrs. Maud Wilson Dunn and Mr. | 
Emil Lang reported that home eco- | 
nomics for boys in the public schools of | 
Long Beach has a sociological setting, | 
and is scheduled in the department of | 
sociology. The emphasis is on “family | 
adjustments” with such interests as} 
getting along with people, individual dif- 
ferences, needs of mental hygiene, de- 
velopment of family life, concern for the 
economic and social conditions, organi- 
zation of family life, adjustment of fam- | 
ily finance, as to food; clothing and| 
shelter; budgets and household capital; 
adjustment to age differences as be- 
tween children and parents, children and | 
grandparents; psychology of child de- 
velopment; proper recognition of sick- 
ness and accidents, sanitation of the sick | 
room; emergency treatment and hospi- | 
talization; character traits, and environ- 
mental factors in developing family re- | 
lationships. The popularity of this | 
course was shown at the end of the first | 
term when three sections of 40 boys | 
each asked for this work instead of two 
sections which were originally formed. 
A great deal more time should be given 
to this subject. The course, as planned 
is too difficult except for advanced 
juniors or boys of the senior level. In 
fact, some of the boys have confessed 
that the work is too deep for them. 

2. Olive Jane McClure stated that 
home economics for boys began in the | 
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South High School of Denver, eight 
years ago. Since then the work has 
grown until it is now one of the popular 
electives for students in the junior and 
senior high schools. This year between 
150 and 180 boys in each high school 
availed themselves of the opportunity, 
and the demands for the next year have 
greatly increased. The classes meet one 
period daily for one semester and one 
unit of credit is assigned to the work. 
The course is called “applied economics 
for boys,’’ with the home as the core 
around which four units are grouped, 
namely, foods, clothing, the household, 
family and social relationship. Another 


course problems in everyday living is 


grouped under six units, foods, clothing 
and family life, woodwork, health, the 
house as a home, and applied economics. 

A year ago home economics was of- 
fered to boys in all the junior high 
schools. It is a part of the required vo- 
cational work. The course is called 
“problems in every day living.” The 
work considered is under four units, 
namely: 1. The boy, his family and his 
friends; 2. Food facts for the individual; 
3. Earning, saving and spending; and 4. 
Clothing for boys. In the Denver sys- 
tem it is generally recognized that home 

(Continued on page 324) 


Carnation Mil 


‘From Contented Cows’”’ 








LM fewvie CS bee 
Gift Bureau 
It’s just as easy to have a de luxe 


nary version. Quite as economical, 
too—in spite of the fact that this 
recipe produces a pie of gorgeous 


richness and velvety smoothness. Send 
Carnation Book—full 
delightful recipes. Ask, too, 


Here’s the trick! 


Carnation Pumpkin Pie —1% cups _ of 
steamed pumpkin, 7% cup brown sugar, for 
1 tsp. cinnamon, 1 tsp. ginger, %4 tsp. 
nutmeg, % tsp. allspice, 1 tbsp. molasses, 
2 tbsp. orange juice, % tsp. salt, 2 eggs, 
1 cup Carnation Milk, % cup water. 
Mix in order given and pour into un- 
baked pastry shell. Place in 450° F. 
oven to set crust; after 10 minutes re- 
duce to 250° F, Bake about one hour, 


Carnation Milk, evaporated to 


double creaminess, gives extra ng, 


goodness to any dish. It is simply 


Courtesy of Marshall Field & Company, Chicago—Party, Wedding and 


pure whole milk in its 
edition of pumpkin pie as the ordi- most convenient and 
dependable form. Use 
it for all your cooking. 
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, . Mit.” 
for the free te 


World's Largest 
Selling Brand of 


Carnation Baby-Feeding Evaporated Milk 


300k telling why the greatest au- 
thorities recommend Carnation as 
the ideal milk for bottle-fed babies 
Address Carnation Company, 1065 
Carnation Building, Oconomowoc, 
Wisconsin; or 1165 Stuart Build 
Seattle, Washington; ot 
Aylmer, Ontario. 
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A 


CHART 


TO help YOU! 


There is hardly a more funda- 
mental principle to be laid | 
down in home economics| 
classes than that of care of de-| 
tails in good housekeeping. | 


: | 
Every home must have safety | 


pins, and must have them 
handy, for they’re the great 
little fix-alls in so many home 
emergencies. Buttons coming 
off, torn dresses . . . and these 
things always seem to happen 
when there’s no time to do a) 
thorough mending job. 





In teaching the indispensabil- | 
ity of safety pins, let us help 
you. We've prepared a little 
booklet that presents in an in- 
teresting manner, the history| 
of the safety pin. Your classes 
will enjoy this presentation as| 
well as appreciate the little | 
chart illustrating the anne 

| 





steps in safety pin manufac- 
ture. | 


Send for these instructive booklets | 
today! 


| 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO. 


Bloomfield New Jersey 


DN 
Wafelty Pins 


CHASE | 
| 
| 
| 











Notes of Interest 


The annual meeting of the American 
Dietetics Association will be held in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, October 19, 20, 21. Head- 
quarters will be at the Hotel Gibson and 
all sessions except business meetings are 
to be open to guests. A well planned pro- 
gram promises unusual interest to home 
economists as well as dieticians. Further 
information may be obtained from Doro- 
thy I. Lenfest, business manager, Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association, 25 East Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Housecraft, the official magazine of 
the Association of Teacher of Domestic 
Subjects of Great Britian, notes the re- 
cent formation of a British Provisional 
Committee for Domestic Science, as re- 
flecting “the increasing importance with 
which Household Management is now 
being invested in all countries.” The 
purpose of the committee is stated as 
follows: 

The information now being collected 
by this Committee, which will be laid be- 
fore the Fifth International Congress 
on Scientific Management at Amsterdam 
next July, includes a survey of domestic 
budgets in town and country households 
where incomes vary from 32/- weekly up 
to £500 a year. Plans of specimen 
model kitchens and kitchen sculleries for 
the type of dwellings erected under 
Local Authority schemes are also being 
prepared. This information will then be 
studied with a view to making sugges- 
tions as to how better food values might 
be obtained without increased expendi- 
ture, and for the better planning of es- 
sential household work. 

Miss E. H. Pratt, of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, and Miss Reynard, Warden 
of King’s College of Household and 
Social Science, are two of the members. 


_ Federal Office of Education facts show 
that the average American boy or girl 
of 1931 two more years ‘of 
schooling than the average boy or girl 
of 1914; that he is one of a class of 30 
pupils, while his father’s 1910 class had 
34 pupils; that his changes of going to 
high school, which were but 1 in 10 in 
1900 are now fifty-fifty, and his chances 
of going to college are 1 in 6. 

A Conference for American National 
Red Cross Nutritionists of the Eastern 
area was held in Washington, D. C., 
from August 17 to 27 with Clyde B. 
Sherman, National Director of the Nu- 
trition Service, presiding. A very full 
and interesting program was provided 


receives 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


including the discussion of such topics 
as the Opportunity of the Nutritionist in 
pre-school education, by Rowena 
Schmidt Carpenter, associate specialist 
in Child Nutrition of the Bureau of 
Honie Economics; Newer Developments 
in Home Hygiene and Care of the Sick, 
by Miss Sena Anderson, acting national 
director, Home Hygiene and Care of the 
Sick, American Red Cross; Recent De- 
velopments in Vitamins with Practical 
Application to Daily Living, by Hazel 
Munsell, senior food chemist, Bureau of 
Home Economics; Newer Methods in 
Elementary Education, Frank W. Hub- 
bard, National Education Association; 
Nutrition Work with the Pre-School 
Child; Economics of Food with Prac- 
tical Application, by Hazel Steibling, 
senior food economist, Bureau of Home 
Economics; a round table discussion of 
the organization, handling and cost of 
the school iunch in city and_ rural 
schools. 

In making provisions for installing in- 
dustrial shops in twenty-five more junior 
high schools, New York City’s Board of 
Education is carrying out its policy of 
making branch of the 
orienting place, where pupils may test 
out their tastes and find their aptitudes. 
The new shops will be ready for use in 
the fall of next year. At present thirty- 
four of the sixty-four junior high schools 
are already equipped; the 


this system an 


addition of 
those now being installed will leave very 
few without shops. Work in the indus- 
trial includes work with 
metals, machines, electrical equipment 
and laboratory science is available for 
millinery 


shops sheet 


homemaking, cooking, 
and art novelty shops for girls; trade 
drawing, music, office practice, type- 


boys: 


writing, and art weaving for both boys 
The discovery of vocational 
bents is, of course, only one phase of 
the work in junior high schools. The 
child who does not find himself in shop 
work, has plenty of opportunities to de- 
termine his special aptitude in other 


and girls. 


school activities. 


The Children’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor has_ re- 
cently published a revised edition of 
“The Child From One to Six; His Care 
and Training.” This is a useful and 
valuable booklet for classes in child care. 
It may be had for ten cents a copy trom 
the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Plan for a Laboratory Period 


(Continued from page 305) 


Leona 


must plan a time to make 


up her work. 


Joyce, Elsie, Betty, Cora, 
Isabel, and Jane 
have no special problems 
today. 


Summary (5 minutes) 


Read “Neckline Finishes” in 
3rown and others. 


Just a reminder for orderli- 


ness. 


Note to readers of this plan 
This is designed as a ty 
laboratory lesson. 


until she 


Wait 


overture if possible, but do 
not let her get away with- 
out setting a time to make 


up her work. 
Get around to see what they 


are doing; be on the lookout 


for supervision which they 
need for tomorrow. 


Will you check the parts of 


your plan for the day that 
during the 
Hand in your paper. 
Who has a suggestion for 
an assigninent for tomorrow? 


you completed 
hour? 


(put on board.) 


Are today’s housekeepers 
here? Let’s show respect to 
both your garments and 


your laboratory. 


pical plan for a workshop or 


It is hoped that we may always assume 


that workshops or laboratory periods are planned to keep 


all pupils progressively busy 


and that individual differences 


in progress will be the basic principle applied in the plan- 


ning. 


By all means let’s refrain from a casual attitude toward a 


laboratory period. 


Rather than anticipating it with a drawl- 


ing, “we are just having a workshop today,” let’s anticipate 
it with a purpose, “Oh, we are having workshop today!” 


makes the 
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Model 966 — Smart 
trimmed princess effect 


made of White Broadcloth 
with perky trimmed cuffs. 


Sizes 14 to 44, Price 
$1.95. Model 965. In 
White Linene. Price 
$1.95. 


Henry A. Dix & Sons 
141 MADISON AVENUE 





NEW YORK CITY 


You'll Look Better ... Feel Smarter 


Hix-Make 


UNIFORMS 


They’re styled so at- 
tractively, made so 
carefully you'll feel 
proud of your looks 
the minute you put 
one on, 

Of good quality, dur- 
able materials that tub 
beautifully and easily. 


Write for a free book- 
let of uniform styles. 


Corporation 
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In your 








work with Children you will 
want this NEW BOOKLET 


| It brings the latest authoritative word on that impor- 


| 
| 


ERE are practical helps 

forchild health specialists 
and mothers alike—new facts, 
new recipes, actual suggestions 
for children’s meals. Brief, 
newsy, and readable, this little 
book explains why ripe banana 
is so often used as the first 
solid food for infants... shows 
the part bananas can play in 
establishing correct eating 
habitsin pre-school children. .. 
emphasizes their importance 
in the feeding of children of 
school age. Truly, a contribu- 
tion to the problem of making 
mealtime a happier time for 
mother and child. 

Every statement in this book 
is backed up by quotations 
from well-known authorities. 
It is a digest of the latest find- 
ings of nutritional research, 
prepared by experts for those 
who wish to keep informed. We 
shall be glad to send it to you 
with our compliments if you 
| will mail the coupon below. 





| SPECIMEN QUOTATIONS 
FROM FOOD AUTHORITIES 


“Ripe banana can be fed with 
safety to very young infants. It 
constitutes a most valuable addi- 
tion to the diet of any child. 


tant subject: the place of the banana in child feeding 


“With the high cost of food a 
factor, bananas can be substituted 
advantageously for other more ex 
pensive carbohydrates and anti- 
scorbutics.” 
—Josern A. Jounston, M.D., “Place 
of the Banana in the Diet of Children.” 
Journal of the American Dietetic As 
sociation, September, 1927. 


“From the studies which -have 
been made during the past few 
years on the banana as an article 
of food in the diet of healthy in- 
fants and young children, there is 
every justification to believe that 
it has taken its place as a most 
valuable carbohydrate.” 
Rosert A. Strone, M.D., Inter- 
national Medical Digest, June, 1929, 
**Banana as a Food for Children.” 


“It is our experience that in a 

well-studied diet for underweight 

children, bananas and milk should 
have an important place.” 

H. F. Day, M.D., “Sunshine Camp 

in Cambridge,” Journal of the Nation- 

al Education Association, June, 1928. 





UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Educational Department 
1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass 


Please send me free copy of booklet, 
“Bananas—a Food Children Need.” 
Name 

Address 


City State 





Vv HER—10-31 
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OUTSIDE, 
THE ROAST 


is crisp and brown—in- 
side, the delightful 
flavor of 


PELs 
SEASONING 
a 





FREE:—French Net is the last word in 
fashion for berets, yokes, bandings, tie 
scarfs and decoration on sports and day- 
time dresses. Simply use No. 30 or 50 
. & P. Coats or Clark’s O.N.T. Boilfast 
flercerized Crochet Threads. Write today 
for FREE directions and 21 beautiful de- 
signs. 
THE SPOOL COTTON CO. 


Dept. 41-X, Box 551 Newark, N. J. 











cleaning—discard the dust rag forever; use ONLY CP The 
Wonder Paper and know the satisfaction of dusting, cleaning 
and polishing ALL AT ONCE! 


a UNNECESSARY! Now it is so easy to be modern in your 


CP is soft linen-like paper treated with fine polish. It simply grabs 
dirt and dust without scattering. Leaves a rich, even luster on 
any surface and does not harm your hands. 


Let us send you, FREE for a short time, our 
new Book on Paper, giving its hundred uses 
in the home—it will be a revelation to you. 
Also, samples of Household Papers and a 
Miracle Paper Dish Rag, all free. 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 


COMPANY 
KALAMAZOO - MICHIGAN 











The Los Angeles Meeting 


(Continued from page 321) 


economics for boys has come to stay. 
3. Martha Binkley reported that in 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, “home crafts for boys” 
is a prerequisite for graduation and is 
required during the junior year, but in 
some instances, it is pursued by students, 
sophomore or senior. The work has been 
widely advertised by a number of cur- 
including 
During the six years of 
subject has reached 


rent educational magazines 
SCHOOL LIFE. 
its existence, the 
3,500 boys. 


4. Essie L. Elliott stated that home 
economics for boys was first offered in 
the Los Angeles City schools nine years 
ago, that the instruction is offered in 
three distinct types of schools. 1. In vo- 
Development schools 
where boys and girls are in the same 


cation schools. 2. 


classes and assist in the preparation of 
the noon lunches, and 3. In general 
high schools where by far, the largest 
number of boys are enrolled in classes 
The latter 
schools consider such problems as nu- 


of general home economics. 


trition fundamentals; food preparation 
and service; etiquette and social cus- 
toms; selection, repair, and care of 


clothing; financing a modern family; and 

the problems of fatherhood. 

VI. Home Economics In a School Guidance 
Program. 

1. Dr. Ethel Percy Andrus 
study of the interests of some 2,500 high 
She found that 95 per cent 
marry. Ejighty- 


made a 


school girls. 
of these 
seven per cent of them wanted work of 
a gainful nature after high school gradu- 
ation. She concluded from her study 
that the high school girl’s education 
should include three things. First, prepa- 
ration for a career which reconciles mar- 
riage and work; Second, education for 
homemaking and child rearing; and third, 
general cultural education to broaden in- 


wanted to 


terests, appreciation, and sympathies. 
Dr. Andrus stated that in the ninth 
grade of Lincoln High School, over 


which she presides, they offer a course 
called “practical living,” the success of 
which is so largely dependent upon the 
personality and spirit of the teacher. 
They have found that the spirit of lov- 
ing people, giving through sacrifice, and 
getting along are the cap stones of a 
boy’s and girl’s education. 


This successful program was brought 
to a delightful close by a banquet graced 
by such able speakers as Commissioner of 
Education, William John Cooper, Dr. H. 
E. Barnard, Director of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion, Dr. Aurelia Reinhardt, President of 
Mills College, California, and Mrs. Hugh 
Bradford, President, National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 








Every 
Teacher of 


Home Economics 


should want 


her own copy of 


Practical 
Home 


Economics 


Kept over a period of time 
and browsed through, often 
they will prove a_ fertile 
source of ideas for teaching 
method. Last year’s copies, 
this year’s, next year’s, con- 
stitute a library of informa- 


tion and ideas. 


So be a two copy teacher— 
one at school, one at home. 
This is especially important 
when the school subscribes 


for your school copy. 


Practical Home Economics 
468 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


Yes, | do want a copy of Practical 
Home Economics at my home. En- 


closed is $2.00 for one year..... 


$3.00 for two years...... 








PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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NEW! 
For Junior High School Girls 


FABRICS AND CLOTHING 


By 


SARAH MacBripE ELLEN BEERS McGowan, Ph.D. 


School of Practical Arts 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 


Teacher of Clothing and 


Shaw Junior High School 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


_ in an intimate style and in language 
easily within the comprehension of girls of junior- 
high-school age, this new textbook tells the story of 
flax, silk, and synthetic fibers, and 
describes simply the weaving and knitting processes. 
Synthetic, or man-made, fibers are given the promi- 
nence accorded by their increasing importance in the 
modern textile world. 


Following this portion of the text there are interesting 
and helpful chapters on the proper selection and use 
of textiles for personal and household purposes. 
UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE ILLUSTRATIONS supplement 
the text matter. 


Stupy SUGGESTIONS accompany each unit of work, 


and two useful glossaries are included, one of textile | 


terms, and the other of everyday fabrics. 
225 pages. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Chicago Dallas Atlanta 


$1.00 


Boston San Francisco 





| 














There is no other 
one book that con- 
tains so much 
needed information 
about planning, 
building, financing, 
remodeling, _finish- 
ing and furnishing a 
home. 


THE 
BETTER HOMES 


MANUAL 


Edited by 
BLANCHE HALBERT, 
Research Director, 


Advice from leading 
architects and hous- 
ing specialists of the 


Better Homes in America, United States make 


Inc. this book both an 
authoritative text 
and a practical guide 
FOP sas 

782 pages teachers of home 


: ‘ economics ; 
80 illustrations 
county home-dem- 
onstration agents; 
women’s clubs; 
the individual home- 
maker, and all those 
interested in City 
Planning and com- 
munity improvement. 


$3.00 


THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CHICAGO PRESS 
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HAVE YOU LEARNED THE 


value OF A DASH 


IN MEAT COOKEry® 


OF 








You add salt to meat to overcome flatness. 
When sugar is also added the meat flavor is 
wonderfully developed. 











A skILFuL cook told us that she used sugar 
as a seasoning in seventy-five per cent of 


the meat dishes she prepared. 


Many of these dishes are familiar to all. 
They include pot-roasts, braised lamb, 
meat loaf, beef stew, corned beef and 
smoked ham. In boiling corned beef and 
ham you may add a half to a whole cup of 
sugar to the water—in seasoning the other 
dishes, “a dash of sugar to a pinch of 


salt” is a good basic rule. 


A dash of sugar will also work wonders 
in seasoning fresh or canned vegetables, 
soups or salad dressings. Flavor and 
season with sugar. The Sugar Institute, 


129 Front Street, New York. 





@s “Flavor and season with Sugar” 
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A Real Bargain 


Use 


Advertising Material 
By Saidee E. Stark 


How Schools 


is a book you will find useful 
and instructive in evaluating 
advertising material sent you 
or available for use in teaching. 
This was reviewed in the Sep- 
tember number of PRACTICAL 
HOME ECONOMICS. While 
the price of the book is 
$10.00, home economics 
teachers ordering it through 
PRACTICAL HOME ECO- 
NOMICS may secure copies for 
$5.00, or at a saving of fifty 
per cent. Send us your order 
now and have the use of the 
book throughout the whole 
school year. 











qlee 


ALI-BRAN 





semi-annual trips to preserve 
HEALTH 


are the fashion— 


ATLANTIC CITY 


HOTEL CHELSEA 


benefits to those who need vaca- 
tions and recreation— 


and 


who 


doesn’t? 


Sunshine—Salt Breezes—Savory 
Food are synonymous with Atlan- 
tic City and Hotel Chelsea—on the 
Boardwalk — 10-story, fireproof 
addition—Very Special Fall Rates! 


J. B. Thompson & Co. 


Owners and Operators 








Home Economics for Boys 
(Continued from page 308) 


preciate my own responsibility to my 
family.” Another boy said, “I liked the 
study of the standards of living; it is a 
problem every family is confronting 
today.” 

When asked a short time ago to speak 
of the boys to the 
course, I sent a questionnaire to one 
hundred boys who had been out of school 
two vears or more. Although the boys 
were not asked to sign the questionnaire, 
I realized this was not an entirely satis- 
factory method of measuring the out- 
comes of the course, but it was the best 
method I had to use. The boys were 
asked to estimate the value of the dif- 
ferent units, that value to be estimated 
by the help it had been to them in solv- 
ing their problems since they had left 
The summary of the answers to 


on the response 


school. 
the questionnaires was, in part, as fol- 
lows: 

Ninety-five per cent had profited from 
the study of nutrition. 

Eighty-five per cent felt they had a 
better appreciation of the cost of living. 

Eighty-five per cent had profited from 
the study of social usages. 

Seventy-eight per cent felt they had 
exercised better judgment in the selec- 
tion of their clothing. 

As I previously stated, these are only 
a few of the answers to the question- 
I do not give them in an attempt 
its value 


naire. 


te justify the course, because 


in the curriculum is no longer ques- 
tioned. However, I must admit these 
resuits are encouraging to a person who 


“Home 
to some five hundred boys each 


has the responsibility of teaching 
Crafts” 
year. 


Nutritional Research in Rela- 
tion To Changing Economic 
and Social Conditions 
(Continued from page 304) 


as meaning that the total milk intake for 
the day should be reduced below one 
quart for the normal growing child. We 
still have confidence in the well-planned 
experiments which have shown that the 
optimum calcium storage for children up 
to at least thirteen years of age occurs 
when the diet contains one quart of milk 
and that the calcium from vegetable 
sources is not as well utilized by chil- 
Unfortunately 
many pediatricians have interpreted the 


dren as milk calcium. 
experiments as meaning that all children 
have been receiving more milk than was 
desirable and that their development 
would be better if fruit juice replaced 
part of the milk. As a result of this 
teaching—and also of the firm belief of 
the average woman that milk is of itself 
fattening—we have had a serious curtail- 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


ment of milk consumption. In Los 
Angeles six years ago our per 
daily 


capita 
consumption was one pint; last 
year it was just a trifle more than one- 
halt pint. There can be no question in 
the mind of the trained nutritionist that 
in this community we are handicapping 
ourselves and our children by inadequate 
calcium intake. 

health 
organization and the schools are all en- 
gaged in teaching the findings of nutri- 
tional research to the public. Such edu- 


The advertising agencies, the 


cation, even though it involves no defi- 
nite exploitation, is often confusing. A 
a single magazine article, 
the advertisement of a single product al- 


single lecture, 


most inevitably overemphasizes the im- 
portance of one nutritional factor. We 
stress vitamin C in the diet and provide 
too little vitamin B. We urge increased 
milk intake and fail to satisfy the iron 
requirement. 

If I may venture to place one more 
upon the overburdened 
shoulders of our teachers of home eco- 


responsibility 


nomics, I would urge upon them the de- 
velopment of a severe critical attitude in 
evaluating the published reports of our 
three types of nutritional research and a 
constant attention to teaching accepted 
conclusions as part of a well-organized 
program in which each one of the recog- 
nized nutritional factors receives due em- 
phasis. 


Nutritional Research Applied 
(Continued from page 318) 


been released from scme other teaching 
in order tc 
gram. 
tion will form a part of a course in com- 


take full charge of this pro- 


This 10 weeks course in nutri- 


munity civics which is required of every 
freshman. Other phases of health teach- 
ing will be integrated throughout the 
high school curriculum in various ways. 
The Home Economics teacher will be 
supported by a committee of the high 
school faculty. Again, the cafeteria has 
been chosen as the question of measur- 
able results of this program. 

The Dairy Council since its organiza- 
tion has always functioned to supple- 
ment and cooperate with the work ot 
regularly organized groups in the field. 
The material and services it has de- 
veloped have grown out of the need as it 
has arisen. Beside the projects and 
studies reported, a digest of research in- 
formation has been published for two 
years. We believe, as an outside or 
ganization, we can be of service in pre- 
senting to the nutrition teachers recent 
research information. 

Another phase of our program 1s trans 
lating information into interesting, at- 
tractive forms that will help the teacher 
to stimulate practice of those habits sh« 
is attempting to help students to form. 
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E. PRITCHARD 


Packer and Manufacturer of the Finest 


“EDDYS” 


BRAND 


Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves, 
Plum Pudding, Sauces, 
Table Delicacies 


and 


PRIDE OF THE FARM 
TOMATO CATSUP 


331 Spring Street, New York City 


Bridgeton New Jersey 





Something New that Every 
Teacher Should Know About 


SMARTFIT FOUNDATION PATTERNS, the 
solution to all fitting problems. Anyone 
can secure perfect fit in every garment 
through their use. 


Teachers will find them invaluable when in- 
structing classes in the important subject 
of correct fitting. 


Ask about them at Pictorial Pattern coun- 
ters or send for booklet giving complete 
details. 


g 
THE PICTORIAL REVIEW COMPANY 


222 West 39th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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RELIABLE ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 


For sixteen years we have specialized in providing 
Home Economics Educators with reliable illustrative 
materials consisting of educational samples, charts 
or exhibits of high grade products. 


Lesson helps and valuable teaching suggestions are 


i also published in the 
: HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 
which is sent monthly to all Home Economics Edu- 


cators that have enrolled to receive the Service. 

‘i This Service is provided through the cooperation of 
4 several of the leading manufacturers of the United 
States, to Home Economics Educators who desire 
reliable, illustrative material and authentic data re- 
garding it. 

If you are not receiving this Service write today 
giving your title and the subjects you teach and your 
name will be enrolled without cost or other obliga- 
tions. 


HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
Gerald B. Wadsworth, Director 
FREEPORT, NEW YORK 


















Help Your Friends to Know 
Practical Home Economics 








Please send FREE a sample cop; of P.H.E. 
to these friends who are interested in teach- 


ing. 


ly a ere ee 


Name . 


Street . 


Uo ERS rane - .. State 








Mail to us at 


New York City 


NOTE. Please write addresses plainly 


468 Fourth Avenue 
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Educational Helps for Home Economics Teachers 


Below are listed booklets and other helps to home economics teachers. 
Send your request direct to the manufacturer, mentioning 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 





Singer Educational 
Publications 
(furnished free to all teachers) 


Teachers’ Text Books 
Form 1876—Machine Sewing. : 
Form 1917—Short Cuts to Home Sewing. 
Form 1945—How to Make Dresses. 

(Price 10c to pupils.) 
Form 1976—How to Make Children’s 
Clothes. (Price 10c to pupils.) 
Form 2013—How to Make Draperies. 
Form E. D. 68—Test Chart—No. 66 
Machine Head. 


For Students 
Form 1689—A Manual of Family Sew- 
ing Machines. 
Form E. D. 61—Stitching Charts for 
ractice Work. 
Also Wall Charts showing stitching 
mechanism of various machines. 


Singer Service to Schools 
Includes an intensive course in prac- 
tical machine operation and adjustment 
for sewing teachers, with free materials 
for practice work. Also demonstration 
lessons for sewing classes at completion 
of intensive teachers’ course. 
Full information ypon request to 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Educational Department 
149 Rroadway, New York City, N. Y. 


Procter & Gamble Educational 
Bulletins 


Bulletin No. 1 describes The Cleanli- 
ness Crusade material and other educa- 
tional and recreational projects, classified 
for all grades from first primary to high 
school. Also, special project work in 
history, geography, industrial arts, soap 
sculpture and home economics for high 
school grades. 

Bulletin No. 2 describes material of spe- 
cial interest to Home Economics teachers. 
Free upon request 
Educational Department—PH-1031 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Gwynne Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 





For Clothing Classes 
We send free of charge to Teachers of 
Clothing. A Large Color Sample Card. 
Wright’s Sewing Book No. 25, Fall 
Issue, 32 pages of new designs ‘for the 
use of Bias Fold Tape. 
Leaflet A— 
Bias Fold Tape in the Making. 
Leaflet B— 
Bias Fold Tape, How to Use It. 
Leaflet D— 
Bias Fold Tape, Its Decorative Uses. 
Wm. E. Wright & Sons Co. 
Dept. EF Orange, N. J. 





“The Story of Coffee” 


An illustrated booklet telling of the his- 
tory, growth and use of coffee, especially 
prepared for students of home economics. 
Write for free copy to 


BUREAU OF 
COFFEE INFORMATION 


51 West 45th Street New York City 


A Series of Lesson Plans 
Valuable to both teachers and students. 
Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. Learn 
about baking and from Davis Baking 
Powder, what a good baking powder 
really is. 

Home Economics Department 


R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 
38 Jackson Street Hoboken, N. J. 





Sewing Samples 


One sample each of any six of these 
roducts—Bias Fold Tape, Blanket 
inding, Detachable Shoulder Straps, 
Elastic Braid, Featherbone, Frilling, 
Lingerie Braid, Lingerie Ribbon and 
Shoulder Straps, Rick Rack Braid, 
Tri-color Trim, Two-color Trim. 

Free upon request 
Educational Department 
WARREN FEATHERBONE CO. 
810 Warren Square 
Three Oaks Michigan 





Sunkist Food Bulletins 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 
in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 
A diet booklet, “Telling Fortunes with 
Foods,” will also be sent. 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C, 
Los Angeles California 





“Food Value of the Banana” 


Illustrated 


A 24-page booklet presenting this sub- 
ject in text and tables, on authority of 
leading dietitians. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Research Dept., 1 Federal Street 
Boston Massachusetts 








PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE 


An interesting collection of eighteen plays of various lengths written 
for Home Economics classes for demonstration and exhibition purposes. 


INCLUDED ARE: 


How It All Began 
Pageant of the Home 
The Awakening of Amy Brant 
Attractive board binding. . 


Ethel Sunderland 


Mary M. Buckley 


Take Our Advice 
Food Fairies’ Party 
A Day in Happytown 


Florence Harris 
Edna Schaeffer 


Elizabeth Lewis 


144 pages 5% x 8. $1.50, including postage. 





Practical Home Economics 468 Fourth Avenue 


ORDER BLANK 


New York City 
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ags for 
Babies. Made 
1. in one size only, 
+k. amply long. 







$$. Denton Sleep- 
A er, ing B f 
aN 


New Two-Piece 
Denton at right. 
A divided gar- 
ment for infants 
and children to 
5 years. Regular 


: Dentons, sizes 0 
‘ “\ to 2, button 
" \ down back; sizes 
pe’ 3 to 14 button 


. kdS down front. 


DENTON 


Knit Winter Sleeping Garments 
Protect Children’s Health 


Dentons protect sleeping children against chills which may 
lead to colds, influenza and pneumonia. 


















This protection is afforded by the design of the garment, 
which completely covers the body and feet, and by the 
scientifically designed Denton fabric. 


Denton fabric is spun and knit, in our own mills, of 97% 
high-grade, long fibre, double-carded, unbleached cotton 
and 3% very fine, soft, natural-color, virgin wool. The 
naturally warm, unbleached cotton, with some fine wool, 
loosely spun, and knit in an open stitch, carries off per- 
spiration without chilling. The child’s body is kept dry 
and warm. 


Dentons Aid Healthful Sleep 


Restful sleep is induced because the child is snug and 
comfortable in Dentons. The child’s body is fully 
protected even if covers are thrown off. 











Mothers like, too, the quality features of construction 
that make Dentons a practical economy. We weave 
a heavier fabric for our patented, extra-heavy, tailored 
feet. Flexible rubber buttons, double-thick collars, 
strong buttonholes and strong flat seams add to Den- 
ton durability. 


For Children and Adults 


We make Dentons in all sizes for infants and for chil- 








Educational Exhibit 
for Teachers of Home Economics 


Shows materials used in making Denton fabric, with 


dren to 14 years. We also make Adult Dentons, In “swatches” of body and foot fabric, accompanied by 
four sizes, for men and women. Denton Sleeping Hoods booklet describing and illustrating a tour of the Denton 
for children and adults, are ideal for outdoor sleeping. Mills and printed suggestion for short talk to children. 
Specially prepared for use of Home Economics Teachers. 
Dentons are sold by 7,000 dry Sent, without charge or obligation, on request to this 

goods and department stores. magazine or to address below. 


Dr. Denton Sleeping Garment Mills 
Centreville, Michigan 


If your dealer does not sell Dentons, write us. 
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Home Economics 


Teachers recognize 


the importance of “bulk” in the diet 


MODERN teachers know that, in the 
average home, too little attention is 
paid to fiber or “bulk.” Without this 
dietary essential, constipation often 
sets in. Headaches, spells of depres- 
sion, loss of appetite and energy are 
some of the results. 

The problem is to supply fiber in 
a pleasant form. One of the most 
successful methods is by the use of 
Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN, a delicious 
ready-to-eat cereal. 

Two tablespoonfuls daily furnish 
adequate “bulk” to prevent and 
relieve both temporary and recurring 
constipation. 

There are so many delicious ways to 
serve ALL-BRAN. As a cereal with 


A RADIO 





milk or cream, fruits or honey added. 
As a cooking ingredient, for delight- 
ful, fluffy bran muffins, waffles, in 
breads, omelets, etc. Or sprinkled over 
soups, salads, etc. 


Demand Kellogg’s ALL- BRAN in 
the famous red-and-green package. 
Sold by all grocers. Write for free 
collection of appetizing ALL-BRAN 
recipes. 


KELLOGG COMPANY PHE-11 
Home Economics Department 


Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me ALL-BRAN recipes. 


Name 





Address meee Be 





FEATURE 


You'll enjoy Kellogg’s Slumber Music, broadcast over WJZ and associated stations of the 
N. B. C. every Sunday evening at 9:45 E. S. T. 
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ALL-BRAN = 
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Help Yourself healt, 2 A 
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